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BORDER, MYTHOLOGY AND SPACES OF MIND. 
PREFACE 


Architecture is a creation of the human mind in space. There is probably no other 
media so ancient and manifold as these constructed aspirations and ideas of 
mankind. Architecture, although perishable over centuries, nevertheless contains the 
meanings that builders once considered important. Hidden lines of composition, 
structure and detail reveal their secrets, if we take the trouble to look and think. 


The history of domestic architecture, especially houses people live in, is a unique 
source for understanding the essential qualities of different cultures. The 
architecture of a dwelling is by large a creation by common people. It reflects the 
conscious and unconscious desires of their everyday life; it is the texture of collective 
archetypes and individual creation. Architecture thus unites PEOPLE, NATURE and 
TIME. 


One of the monuments representing the cultural identity of Estonia is the LIVING - 
THRESHING HOUSE. This type of dwelling has been known for nearly a thousand 
years on the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea. This is the story of that house. 


PART I. HISTORY. THE LIMINALITIES OF DEVELOPMENT 
1.1. THE BEGINNING OF INVESTIGATION. 


Oskar Loorits, an outstanding historian and poet, has described the Estonian mind in 

the following way: 
... The visible embodiment of this mentality is found not in huge palaces 
or cathedrals, castles or prison towers, but in the most important 
cultivator of northern harvesting culture: the THRESHING HOUSE, where 
the ripe grain is threshed; the GRANARY, where crops and seeds are 
stored throughout the cold and dark winter; the SAUNA, the bathing 
house, where all dirt is washed away in steam (the Christian word for 
"sin" in Estonian also meant the physical dirtiness of the body); and 
SACRED GROVES for ancestors and holy spirits in the middle of the 
forests ... The power of living and the way of thinking we so clearly sense 
in the cultural tradition of our people is most probably oriental: passive 
and meditating, observing and dreaming, tolerant and respectful; in 
extreme occasions it shifts to impressionism, mysticism and being 
visionary, but more often it is, in a Nordic way, intellectual and firm, 
ending up in a pig-headed stubbornness (Loorits 1938:720,743). 


O. Loorits described buildings and space as embodiments of essential features of 
culture and mind. These are the guidelines this survey has followed. 


Interest in the history, language, ethnography and architecture of Estonia started in 


the middle of the last century — what we now call the “Age of Awakening”. This 
poetic term is used to mark the period between the 1860s and the 1890s. For 
Estonians this was the time of consolidation into a modern nation. This period saw 
rapid development of national identity, education, professional art and culture and a 
capital-based economy.’ Friedrich Reinhold Kreutzwald published the national epic 
Kalevipoeg in 1862. Friedrich Robert Faehlmann suggested this idea as early as 1839. 
In 1869 the first national song festival, organised by the Vanemuine Society and 
Johann Voldemar Jannsen, united people all over Estonia. This is the period when, 
for the first time, Estonian folklore was thoroughly described and collected. The 
picture that opened up to scholars was quite amazing. There were hundreds and 
hundreds of songs, myths and proverbs — many of them probably more than a 
thousand years old. There are today approximately 1,250,000 pages of such material 
(ENE 1987:443). In 1888, Jakob Hurt published an appeal for a systematic collection 
of folklore. The romantic ideal of finding the national identity started to change into 
scientific research (P6ldmde 1988:94). 


The first documented research on Estonian architecture and particularly on the 
development of the threshing house was published by Dr. Mihkel Veske in 1884 
(Eesti Kirjameeste Seltsi Aastaraamat 1884,1885.85). He published the lectures in 
the journal Oma Maa that same year (Veske 1884, 105-108, 125-128, 147-173). His 
method was mostly etymological. M. Veske described the typology of the farm 
buildings and, for the first time, claimed that the threshing house - REHI - was a 
unique building of Finno-Ugric origin.” 


' The period was full of revolutionary changes in all spheres of society. In 1816 in the southern parts, and in 1819 in the northern 
parts of Estonia, serfdom was forbidden and the law declared peasants free. In the 1820s the Industrial Revolution began with 
the opening of bigger markets for agricultural production. From 1830 to 1840 there were several crop failures, which led to the 
Piihajarve War (1841). The result was a new peasant law that constituted a money-based leasing system and made it possible for 
peasants to possess land in private property (1849, 1856, 1865). In the 1860s the struggle for reforms continued and in 1863 the 
passport law was issued, which made peasants free to move. Before the turn of the century the majority of land harvested by 
peasants was in private ownership (86.4% in South-Estonia and 50.4% in North-Estonia). In 1870 the Baltic Railway was 
opened. During the century the population doubled (1782 — 490,000 and 1897 — 986,000). Urbanisation and industrial production 
developed rapidly. Urban population increased at the same time from 8.7% to 19.2%. The Baltic-German population decreased 
from 5.3% to 3.5% (Jansen 1987:51). 

Public education and literacy was part of the socio-cultural change in these years. The University of Tartu was reopened in 1802. 
Changes in land ownership and in social structure led to the emergence of Estonian-born scholars (ENE 1987:258-434). 


> Mihkel Veske’s sources were reviews and remarks made by other investigators, as well as his own knowledge based on 
experience. The main written sources he used were: Wenemaa rahvaste uurija (Georgi 1776), Finnish professor August 
Ahlqvist (Ahlqvist 1875), Johann Schesser Strassburist (1675) and the Chronicle of Henry of Livonia. Veske’s method was 
mostly linguistic and etymological. He described the names of different buildings and compared them to the names in 
neighbouring languages. Even without a deep knowledge in ethnography and archaeology he received remarkable results. From 
the typology of names he made interpretations on the history of buildings. He included the following building types: koda, home, 
town, rehi, tare, saun, granary, house and shelter (onn, /6dv). He came to the conclusion that the oldest building type in Estonia 
and among other Finno-Ugric people is the piistkoda - the summer shelter of conical construction. He also differentiated the 
winter house, which he named kodo or kodu - home, since it was a more permanent living place. As the result of such 
development, he saw that the sauna and living room must have been one and the same space. His interpretation of threshing 
house was twofold. In the beginning of the investigation he declared it to be an alien building type: “the mode of this living house 
has disappeared (meaning winter house - kodu), it has been substituted by rehi, rei, rehetuba (threshing house) and tare — the 
building types which Estonians learned from German and Swedish people in the Baltic area, but the name kodu (meaning 
“home’’) in its overall meaning has remained the same” (Veske 1884:126). But at the end of his investigations he came to 
contradictory results: “What is now called rehi or rei, could not have been the heated room, because the drying of crops cannot 
be a very old tradition, but the word rehi is a very old word in our language, as well as in Livonian and Finnish languages” 
(Veske 1884:171). Then he added that maja and /d6v were younger and light, tent-like shelters. M. Veske tried to connect the 
word rehi to the Swedish word ri meaning pole, in dialect having the meaning of a structure for drying crops in the fields. But in 
the end he even doubted in it himself: ““Whether the Swedes have taken the word from Finns, or the Finns from them, we can not 
know, as we lack the reasons...The Germans have taken the word Riege from Estonians, because Estonians had the threshing 
house before Germans came and they had a lot of crops...They have not learned the drying and threshing of crops from Germans, 
Estonians have invented this wise process themselves.” (Veske 1884:172). 


At the same time, the Finnish scholar Axel Olai Heikel researched the history and 
development of this building. In 1879, 1880 and 1886 he made expeditions in Finland 
and in 1883, 1884, 1885 and 1886 in Russia. In his doctoral thesis, presented to the 
Finnish University, he gives a detailed account of different types of buildings among 
Finno-Ugric nations (Heikel 1887). His research also provides valuable illustrative 
material: the buildings are described on the drawings from the same angle as their 
ground plans, so we have an axonometric perspective supported by a ground plan. A. 
O. Heikel was the first to describe the sauna as the archetypal core-element of the 
majority of various Finno-Ugric buildings. He described the development of the 
building culture in Estonia for the first time and also analysed it in the context of its 
larger cultural background. He brought forward the idea that the threshing, bathing 
and living spaces have the same origin and have developed from an ancient, 
primordial winter house. This is the SAUNA’ theory. 


There is another theory that is based on POVERTY. The poverty theory explains the 
genesis of the threshing house as being the main living space in terms of degradation 
from a normal house due to the poverty of peasants. This theory dates the threshing 
house a rather recent type of building and finds its prototypes in German or Slavonic 
cultures. Russian ethnographer Nikolai Haruzin divided the development of living 
and threshing functions into separate buildings and found the prototype for the 
living house in the East-European smokehouse (Haruzin 1895:10). 


German scholar K. Rhamm believed that the threshing-living house in Estonia is a 
relatively recent phenomenon. He also believed the building to be of North German 
origin (Rhamm 1908). We also find suggestions of this poverty theory in the research 
of Finnish scholars U.T. Sirelius and IImari Manninen. Sirelius relates the origin of the 
threshing house with poor agricultural circumstances in the 18th century (Sirelius 
1909, 1911). Later, in 1921, he abandoned this concept and connected the threshing 
house and sauna to the beginning of harvesting culture, which in Finland was a 
rather recent development. In his opinion, the sauna without a separate washing 
room shows the influence of Baltic or German culture (Sirelius 1921:171). 


In 1922 Manninen became the director of the Estonian National Museum and began 
the systematic research of architectural history in Estonia. In Die Sachkultur Estlands 
(Manninen 1933), he suggested the beginning of the threshing house was before the 
13th century, but explained the lack of a separate living house as due to the poverty 
of the peasants. In 1925, Harri Moora also suggested in his lectures that there might 
have been separate, bigger, decorated living houses before the 13th century (Moora 
1925: 82). 


Almost in the same period, the Latvian scholar Paul Kundzins published his research, 


3 ‘The research of Axel Olai Heikel also has some German influences. Ants Viires has pointed out such influences, e.g., uniting 
the threshing and other functions of the main living house is compared to Lower-German culture. According to A. Viires, A. O. 
Heikel used two books: Henning, R. 1882. Das deutsche Haus in seiner historischen Entwicklung. Strassburg and Meitzen, A. 
1882. Das deutsche Haus in seinen volksthiimlichen Formen. Berlin (Viires 1960:106). We would like to consider the remarks on 
pages 164, 165 and 200 as comparison and unclear use of words, since the whole idea of genesis and interwoven functions of 
Finno-Ugric types of buildings are so clearly seen in the research as a whole. 


wherein he explained the genesis of the threshing house in Vidzeme (Latvia), with 
the official demands of landlords in the period between the 15th and 17th century 
(Kundzins 1934:575). 


Due to financial problems, research on the building’s history continued only in 1935 
(Viires 1960:109). Gustav Rank analysed new material and he clearly came to 
support the sauna theory. He proved that the threshing house was a unique and 
ancient building. At first he believed that the origin of the building was in the early 
Middle Ages and later even earlier than the 13th century (Rank 1949, Rank 1940, 
Rank 1939, Rank 1955, Rank 1962). Rank turned to Heikel’s concept and described 
the threshing house as the result of a logical development of a primordial living room 
uniting the functions of sauna, threshing floor and living area. He, however, is 
uncertain about the oldest form of the house: 


The belief that a house with a hearth (Herdhus) is older than the sauna is 
only a conscientious supposition. The assumption that both types of 
buildings — the smokehouse and the summer and winter sauna-type of 
living house — made their appearance at the same time may be valid. It is 
quite possible that prior to the sauna built of logs, another type of 
building, the living room in earth, was in use for surviving the coldest 
period of the year (Rank 1962:113-114). 


Rank also described other types of houses, which have occasionally been found in 
Estonia: the roof building (roovialusega elamu), smokehouse (Rauchstube) and 
house with a kitchen floor (Flurkuchenhaus). Rank was first to establish the border of 
the area where the threshing house was in use and found that it coincided with the 
area inhabited by Estonians and Livonians, as well some of their closest ethnic 
neighbours (Rank 1962). 


After World War Il, the research of building history continued in different 
institutions: the Building Committee, the State Open-Air Museum, the Museum of 
Ethnography, the Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences and the State Art 
Institute of Estonia. In 1953, Karl Tihase presented his doctoral thesis on the 
construction and types of farmstead buildings in Estonia. The research was later 
published as the monograph Eesti talurahva arhitektuur (Tihase 1974). His analysis of 
the development of the sauna and threshing house supports the approach of Heikel 
and Rank. He explained the genetic similarity of the ground plans of the sauna and 
threshing house, using maps showing the location of different types of saunas in 
Estonia (Tihase 1974: 357-359). 


In 1961, Ants Viires published new facts about the etymology and typology of the 
threshing house, explaining the development of different parts of the building (Viires 
1960:123). 


In 1977, Tamara Habicht published a survey on traditional farm buildings, based on 
the research of threshing houses, saunas and sheds in Southeast Estonia (Habicht 
1977; Habicht 1961; Habicht 1972). In her research, she supported the above- 


mentioned typology of threshing houses and saunas and proved the long history of 
whisking oneself in the sauna in the Estonian and Baltic-Finnish cultures. 


The following survey is based on the sauna theory and attempts to broaden 
knowledge about the oldest buildings in Estonia. 


1.2. THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY 


Three important events reflect the major changes at the beginning of the second 
millennium AD in the territory of Estonia: 

1) the Estonian language separated from the other Baltic-Finnish dialects 

2) a new crop, WINTER RYE, was introduced in Estonia and brought along wealth 
and an increase in population 

3) important changes took place in funeral traditions: GRAVE BURIALS in stone 
mounds replaced cremation’. 


http://xgis.maaamet.ee/xGIS/XGis 


The turn of the millennium saw new burial traditions, first in stone mounds and later 
in forests. It is interesting to note that these changes coincide with changes in the 


* The burial tradition in Estonia is part of the North-European tradition. The oldest burial is in stone mounds found from the time 
of the late Stone Age (III-II millennium BC). The STONE-COFFIN type of burial is the oldest type of burial, found mostly in 
North Estonia and Saaremaa, usually in higher places and near bodies of water (KANGUR - in Harjumaa; VARE - on the islands 
of Hiiumaa and Muhu; RAUN - Saaremaa; HITUKERIS, KERIS - Northeast Estonia; HIIDENKIUAS, VARE - Finland (Lougas, 
Selirand 1989:68,69; Kivikoski 1966:35). The younger tradition in stone burials is the YARD-MOUND type. They are usually 
not found in places where stone coffins exist, since the older mounds were reused. The yard mounds are quadrangular stone lines, 
the insides of which are full of stones. They are often called KABELIMAGI, KABELIASE or KIRIKUMAGI —- meaning in 
Estonian a church-place or chapel. In Estonia more than 300 places have either the word kiriku- or kabeli- in their names, 
although there has never been a church or chapel in these places. A fairy tale relates that sometimes a church cannot be built 
because the Devil himself destroys the daily work every night. There are also younger mounds that form entire fields of cremated 
remains, with ashes and stones mixed in soil (fourth—fifth century AD). 


development of agriculture (Moora 1970:135). In the beginning of the harvesting 
culture we witness cremation; with the coming of winter rye, earth burials. 


WE CAN CONCLUDE THAT AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM THERE 
WAS A HOMOGENOUS ETNOS IN ESTONIA, WHICH USED THE SAME LANGUAGE AND 
WAS ECONOMICALLY ORIENTATED TOWARDS FARMING. 


Estonia lies geographically in the midst of water. Three big water bodies, the Baltic 
Sea, the Gulf of Finland and lakes Peipsi and Pihkva surround its borders, forming a 
pocket of 45,000 sq km, which is the final edge of the continent from the eastern and 
southern directions. This is an ideal meeting point for two primordial tribes moving 
on land routes and inland water-bodies, having entered this land from two 
directions. 


This natural borderline is strengthened by the geological structure of Estonia. The 
limestone cliff Aland (Ahvenanmaa) on the northern coast, which continues through 
Estonia and some parts of Finland, is the outpost of the Northern stony relief. The 
limestone cliffs enter the earth diagonally; granite and gneiss open on the northern 
side of the gulf and end the sloping plains of Central Europe. The cliff forms a 10—30- 
metre-high vertical wall, which divides the land and sea, stony uplands and shallow 
sandy beaches. This stony cliff is also related to harvesting traditions — shallow soil 
was suitable for primitive tools and made it possible to settle down near permanent 
fields, instead of wandering around and making new fields by burning forests, which 
is the method we call today the slash-and-burn type of harvesting. 


From the aspects of climate and nature, Estonia is a border territory of the Eastern 
and Central European fauna and flora zones, connecting the northern fur and 
southern broad-leaved forests. The border goes from south to north, bending on the 
northern coast and dividing Estonia into western coastal and eastern inland regions. 
This is, together with some locations in southern Finland, the northernmost area for 
oak trees and junipers. For a long time, the coasts of the Gulf of Finland were also 
the northernmost zones of active harvesting (Voionmaa 1936: 9; Suomen 
taloushistoria 1980:83). The earliest data about grain export come from the end of 
the 13th century, and up to the 14th century these Finnish areas were constant 
consumers of this trade (Ligi 1968:97). 


Water later determined the possible trade and war routes, which had significant 
importance in the history of this land. Due to Scandinavian trade and war routes 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and from the Baltic Sea to the Atlantic coast of 
Europe, the western and northern coasts, along with the Estonian islands, were 
among the major strategic zones in the northern part of the Baltic Sea. The West 
European waterway (Heydeby, Visby, Sigtuna, Birca, Aland, Porkkala, Naissaar, the 
coast of North Estonia, Neva, Ladoga, Volhov, IImen, Lovat) and the connection 
between Riga, Daugava and Dnepr surround Estonian borders (Huurre 1987: 79; 
Viikingit 1967:135). 


THUS, THE ENVIRONMENT OF GEOGRAPHICAL LIMINALITY (BETWEEN LAND AND 


WATER), DUE TO WHICH TRADE ROUTES AND STRONGHOLDS DEVELOPED, AND 
CLIMATIC LIMINALITY, DUE TO WHICH AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY DEVELOPED, LED 
ESTONIA TO BE ON YET ANOTHER BOUNDARY — THE POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC 
LIMINALITY — FOR THE REST OF ITS HISTORY. 


The strategic border zone of East and West transformed into a new quality with the 
development of Christendom in Europe. In 969, the Kiev warlord Svjatoslav attacked 
the Viking route from Lake Ladoga via Tichvin to Volga and the Far East, destroying 
the position of Bolgar. It was perhaps this, which closed the long trade route. Some 
researchers find the decline of Birca and Heydeby to be caused by this attack 
(Viikingit 1967:138,139). In the year 1000, King Olaf of Swealand transferred the 
commercial centre from Birca to Sigtuna. Around 1050, the Viking raids of western 
Europe ended, and Christianity was accepted in most Nordic countries. At the same 
time, we can see the mighty expansion of German tribes moving from the south of 
the Elbe to the east and north, pushing the Prussian tribes to nothingness. The city of 
Liibeck has been mentioned as a major stronghold in 1143. Trade in the Baltic Sea 
region fell mostly into the hands of German merchants (Vuorela 1960:138). 


The Greek Orthodox Christianity of Byzantium was accepted in Russia after 988. The 
centralisation of Russia brought it closer to Estonia. Yaroslav the Wise conquered the 
stronghold in Tartu in 1030 and named it Jurjev. At the same time, the Catholic 
Church became interested in northern Europe and found a suitable power source — 
German merchants and knights. Being on the border also acquired ideological 
meaning for the Baltic states in the 12th century, since the pagan cultures of Estonia, 
Livonia? and Lithuania remained between two expanding Christian powers: the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches. Adam Bremensis wrote about the Estonians and 
Curonians in 1075: 
... Fhese nations are incredibly bloodthirsty and all people fled from them, 
because they are very keen on serving their pagan gods....They worship 
winged dragons to whom they sacrifice live men bought from 
merchants....All their houses are full of fortune tellers, sign readers and 
witches (Johansen 1989:1506; Adam von Bremen 1917:224). 


> ‘The first written documents about Estonia and Livonia are in Scandinavian chronicles. In a manuscript from the 13" century 
entitled “Which countries are in the world’, the following names are mentioned: “Kirialir, Refalir, Tafeistland, Virland, Eistland, 
Lifland, Kurland, Ermland” (Melnikova 1986:62). These places are defined by ethnic names, which are connected to the word 
“land” — the only exceptions being the Karelians and the people of the present-day Tallinn (Ravala) area, Refalir. Virland is 
surely the northern part of Estonia, Virumaa (maa meaning “land’’). In his letter in 1213, Pope Innocent III said to “the Estonian 
bishop” that he was directly under the command of the Holy See (Linna 1989:33). At the Synod of Lateran in 1215, there were 
bishops from Livonia (de Livonia) and Estonia (de Hestia). The Chronicle of Henry of Livonia also made a difference between 
Livonia and Estonia. 


We can presume that at first the name Liivimaa was used to mean the coastal areas populated by the Livonians near the Liivi 
(Riga) Gulf. With the conquest of German crusaders the name moved to the central and southern areas of Estonia, as well as to 
present-day Latvia — to Courland and Zemgale. After the St. Georg’s Day uprising the northern part of Estonia was incorporated 
under the name of Liivimaa. The name “Old Livonia” was used to denote Estonia and Latvia from 1347 to 1561. 


After the Livonian War the lands under Swedish legislation were called Estonia. The lands of Livonia to the north of the River 
Daugava were called the “Over-gulf Duchy”. After the Truce of Altmark, the part of Latvia under the Swedish Kingdom was 
called Livonia and the part under Polish rule was called Latgale (Polish Livonia or Inflanty Polskie). After the Northern War, the 
provinces of Estonia and Livonia became part of Russia. On the map drawn between 1707 and 1712 (Dvcatvvm LIVONIAE et 
Cvrlandiae) the following names are used: Estland, Litland and Livonica Polonica (Wolf 1988:28). In 1795 Courland was united 
with the Russian province of the same name. On April 12, 1917, the Intermediate Government of Russia founded the province of 
Estonia, to which the areas populated by Estonians were united from the province of Livonia. 


In the Florence Document (dating from 1120), “Findia” and “Hestia” are mentioned. 
Among other interpretations, they could signify Finland and Estonia. In 1171 or 1172, 
“Estonian Bishop Fulco” and the monk Nicolaus “of the same people” is mentioned 
in Pope Alexander IIl’s letter to the archbishop of Trondheim. In 1213, Pope Innocent 
lll wrote to “the Estonian bishop” that if nobody remembered under which 
archbishopric Estonia was, it should be loyal to the Holy See (Suomen 
Varhaiskeskiajan Lahteita.Historian aitta XXI. Linna, M.1989: 23, 25, 33). 


But we should not regard the pagan tribes of the eastern Baltics only as victims of 
superior policy. When the Vikings ended their raids on western Europe, they were 
substituted by “Ostvikings” — the seamen of Saaremaa, West Estonia and Courland. 
In the 1241 treaty between the crusaders and the warriors of Saaremaa we read: 
My brother Andreas de Velveni, the Master of the Livonian Order, 
German House, while in L@Gnemaa received saarlased (the people of 
Saaremaa Island), who had given up their faith, and who were very 
dangerous to the Christians on sea, land and overseas islands... (Uluots 
1989:22). Here one must also remember the raid on Oland in 1170 and 
the burning of Sigtuna in 1187 by "Ostvikings". 


In 1193, Pope Celestine Ill called for a crusade against the Livonians. German 
merchants and knights were the main power in that war. They tried to establish 
strongholds in the northern part of the Baltic Sea. The first strategic point was Riga 
on the Daugava River. The following wars and violent acceptance of Christianity 
deformed the organic formation of social structures in Livonia and Estonia. As a 
result, the majority of local inhabitants were forced into peasant roles. Local 
Estonian landlords probably assimilated quickly into the German-speaking nobility 
(Johansen 1933; Ligi 1968:17). Until the 19th century the change in social status 
always brought along a change of language and cultural patterns. Because of wars 
and division of the land between different powers, several social groups emerged: 
clerics, the knights of the Orders, titled landlords of knighthood and urban 
communities. All of these social pyramids were structured by feudal relations and 
were based on land ownership. 


THESE POLITICAL EVENTS SERIOUSLY CHANGED THE ROLE OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
ESTONIA. CHRISTIANITY WAS ESTABLISHED HERE BY FORCE AND FIRST OF ALL ASA 
FORMAL APPROVAL OF HIGHER ADMINISTRATIVE AND MILITARY POWER. 
CHRISTIANITY DID NOT BECOME AN IDEOLOGY OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 
BAPTISING ALSO MEANT THE ACCEPTANCE OF TAXES TO THE POWER CONDUCTING 
THE RITE. 


As a passive resistance against invaders, the peasant culture remained pagan- 
oriented up to the end of the 17th century. Christian names for Estonians became 
common in the 15th century (Eesti kooli ajalugu 1989:63). The citations collected by 
Paul Johansen show us what the attitude prevailing in the 16th century was like: 
People of the East and Livland have always been haters of God, arrogant 
and sinful, living a wild and untamed life, tending to worship their pagan 


gods, sun, moon, stars, snakes and other sinful animals, also trees and 
bushes, and being skilled in all the arts of Hell, such as sorcery, fairy-tale- 
telling and witchcraft (Wrangell 1845:8). 


It is known that the people of Livonia have always been a very barbarian 
nation, with no culture or customs, who have worshipped the sun, moon 
and thunder. They have also worshipped snakes, kept them at home and 
these snakes were so tame that they did not bite anyone from the 
household, neither man nor animal and children played with 
them....Most people are still keen to practice witchcraft, poison burning 
and a variety of pagan crafts. Some people keep dragons, which steal 
grain and bring it to their master. Others keep tremendous snakes, which 
secretly suck the milk of their neighbours’ cows and bring it to their 
master’s household. There are people among them who can put a spell 
on salt and kill with it as though it were a deadly poison. Others are so 
clever in black magic that they can summon frost and snow in 
midsummer, in seasons of great warmth and dryness, and put a spell on 
foot-high rye, so that it will grow head-down into the soil and the farmer 
will get nothing from such a field (Johansen 1989:1506). 


These stories show us two things: the fantasy world of this type gathers its power 
from fairy-tales and old rituals, but the consequences of these stories are even more 
important. They clearly attempt to indicate that local people are considered inferior 
from the point of view of Christianity and are therefore incapable of ruling 
themselves. 


The protocol of church visits compiled by Swedish officials after the Livonian War 
give evidence of widespread paganism among local people (Vahtre 1987:106; Kahk 
1987:158). In instructions given to Kristian Agricola, who in 1584 became the bishop 
of Tallinn, the king’s commissioners from Sweden wrote: 
For 400 years already have they opposed the words of order, the clear 
and blessed Gospel and the real, living God in this country, worshipping 
blindly and stubbornly the pagan gods and other disgusting things, and 
also the gods on high slopes, hills and under green trees (Vahtre 
1987:102). 


It is quite possible that the Protestants tried to hinder the influence of the Catholic 
Church in this area. Nevertheless, when the Swedish government commenced one of 
its biggest campaigns in support of the Protestant church in Estonia in 1667-1668, 
the general picture was not comforting: in every county it was common practice to 
make offerings to trees and stones in the forest. The names of many healers were 
also known (Kahk 1987:158; Eisen 1919:147-151). 


The language of the local people had an important role in preserving the older 
cultural patterns. Unlike church traditions in Scandinavian, the Estonian Catholic 
church did not use the local language (Kemildainen 1964:210; Melnikova 1986:8; 
Johansen 1936:8; Johansen 1929:89-97; Arbusow 1921:130). This strengthened the 


border between Christianity and the pagan culture. Another dividing structure was 
the form of language within the preservation mechanism of the culture. Estonian 
peasant culture used the living language of oral tradition and education spread in 
everyday life through songs, proverbs and moral stories, without literary language. 
The Christian culture, on the contrary, relied on the literary language of schools. 


After the Livonian War, Estonia was divided between Protestant Sweden and 
Catholic Poland. The different ideologies of these Christian traditions brought forth 
the literary Estonian language. Martin Luther’s Protestantism demanded that 
services and holy books be available in native languages. Therefore, the Counter 
Reformation forces started to translate the Holy Scriptures into Estonian. The 
gymnasium and seminar for translators were founded in Tartu in 1587 (Tarvel 
1971:673-677). The translation of the Bible not only established the literary 
language, but must have also added a whole new dimension to the old pagan 
language and its structure of meaning. The unification of the written and oral 
traditions of the Estonian language in public schools made it possible to introduce 
Christianity, as well as modern ideas of the Enlightenment to the peasant culture, 
but at the same time some older traditional structures, though transformed, were 
preserved. 


WE SEE A THREEFOLD SHIFT IN THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF ESTONIA: THE POLITICAL 
AND ECONOMIC CIRCUMSTANCES BRING TOGETHER INTO INDIVISIBLE UNITY THE 
PRIMORDIAL FINNO-UGRIC CULTURE, PAGAN MYSTICISM AND THE HARVESTING 
CULTURE OF FARMERS. 


This gives us the possibility to identify the Estonian culture and ethnos with the 
development of peasant society. This composite native culture lived side-by-side (in 
close BOUNDARIES) with the official Christian culture of the feudal aristocracy and 
church. When literary scholars wrote down the first magic spells of peasants in the 
17th and 18" centuries, the texts remained pagan in structure, but they contained 
Christian prayers (Eisen 1919:147-151; Kahk 1987:150). 


THUS, WE CAN POINT OUT THE MAIN GENERIC PROCESSES IN THE HISTORY OF 
ESTONIA: 


- UNIFICATION OF FINNO-UGRIC FOREST CULTURE AND INDO-EUROPEAN 
HARVESTING CULTURE, 

- LIMINALITY OF PAGAN MYSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 

-DOMINATION OF ORAL ESTONIAN LANGUAGE FOR A LONG PERIOD OF TIME 
INSTEAD OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


1.3. THE BEGINNING OF BUILDING 


The first clear remains of buildings come to us from the third and second millennium 
BC. They were found near the Narva River. We see two types of buildings: light 
summerhouses and insulated winter houses. The latter were covered with sod and 
had hearths. The buildings were round (6—7 metres in diameter), probably conical 


structures made up of poles (8-10 centimetres in diameter) covered with skins or 
bark, and winter houses with earth. The winter houses were dug into the ground and 
had a small anteroom (Muistsed asulad ja linnused 1955; EAA 1965:11). 


The koda building made of poles is the most simple built shelter. This building is in the Open Air 
Museum (Tallinn, Rocca al Mare), in the Sassi-Jaani farmstead. The koda was in use as summer 
kitchen. It has an open hearth in the middle of the building. The smoke leaves through the roof. The 
floor is hardened earth and the base of the building is made of stones, loosely fit as a stone circle. 
The inner section of the stone base is slightly higher. 


It is quite difficult to determine when rectangular log buildings came into use. The 
first clear proof of log buildings is from the Asva and Iru strongholds (7th—8th 
century BC and the end of the first millennium AD), where horizontal log 
construction, vertical column and beam construction, and conical pole structures 
were used (EAA 1965:13; Ténisson 1966:149,119). Also stone heaps, which were 
probably primitive fireplaces, were found. It is very likely that log constructions came 
into use with the fortifying of villages. Vertical and sharpened log fences, horizontal 
log walls, and stonewalls without mortar were the only fortified constructions in this 
natural environment. The first raids of Scandinavian Vikings to Estonia were 
mentioned in sagas around the year 600 BC (Valdmaa 1995:28). This is probably the 
time when the need for more secure and durable structures began. 


In Rouge’s stronghold the remains of 4—5 rectangular buildings were found, which 


date to the 7th—11th centuries AD. They were built of horizontal logs, approximately 
4—5 metres long and 3-4 metres wide. One of the constructions had a clay floor and 
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a fireplace. In Kenteskalns, near Riga, the Ogre River buildings with KERIS stoves from 
the 7th—-8th century AD were found (T6nisson 1966:77). KERIS is an old word that is 
found in many Finno-Ugric languages, meaning “steam, steam-stone and stove” 
(Rank 1962:29). The history of the KER/S must go back to at least 3000 years BC. The 
most primitive form of the KERIS stove is just a heap of stones (usually granite). A fire 
is made under the stones and heat is stored in the stones. This is the main difference 
between the KERIS stove and a vaulted stove. The latter is built to convey heat 
through the walls of the stove. The KERIS stove may be surrounded by walls and 
covered with a slab or vault, but it still stores heat in stones that are heated in it. 


We can conclude that before the Crusades in the 13th century, different log 
structures and stoves of the KERIS type were used in the territory of Estonia. 


Facts about the building history of Estonia and other North-European areas are 
found in various written documents. The best known and probably the most 
speculative is the record by Abu Abdallah Muhammed al-ldrisi, an Arab geographer 
serving the Sicilian king. In 1154 he described a northern city in the land of 
"Astlanda", which is believed to be Tallinn: 
It is a small town, similar to a big stronghold. The inhabitants there are 
farmers and their income is poor, but they have a lot of cattle...It is a 
stronghold, which is abandoned in winter — its inhabitants run away into 
the caves that are far from the coast (Eesti NSV ajaloo lugemik 1960:16). 


The connection of this citation to Tallinn is made through a Russian chronicle from 
the year 1223 and the consonants in the Arab text “Qlwri” are taken to mean 
“Kolévan” — one of the possible names of Tallinn. It is not so important to our aims 
whether it was Tallinn or not; it is more important that to a man from the 
Mediterranean area the living places in these lands looked like caves. This implies 
something covered with sod or dug in the ground. The caves could not have been 
real, because there are no inhabitable natural caves around. 


There are four citations about buildings in the main historical document about the 
Crusade against Livonia and Estonia: the Codex Zamoscianus, published and usually 
commented on under the name of the Chronicle of Henry of Livonia. 
And they pushed them to the village, and hunted down those who fled 
along the streets and to the houses, and dragged them out and killed 
them; and they grabbed those climbing on the houses and those 
protecting themselves on the piles of wood, and executed all with the 
sword-blade, not wanting to spare anybody...And the Germans followed 
them from the village to the field, killing them on the fields up to their 
sacred grove and desecrating their holy forest with the blood of many 
killed (Chronicle of Henry of Livonia.). 
... And our army ran together along the streets and everybody grabbed 
the weapons (Chronicle of Henry of Livonia. :203). 
... To the Lambite village, where had been the House (maia), that is their 
meeting place (Chronicle of Henry of Livonia. :125). 


We can conclude that there were houses, which were big enough to climb on and 
there must have been streets or roads between them, at least something that can be 
named “domos” and “platea” in Latin. The citation also causes a lot of confusion: as 
we will see later, houses usually had high, pitched roofs, which made it impossible to 
climb on them. We also see a possible interpretation connected with the inner 
structure of a threshing house. It is also interesting to mention that in the last 
citation, the word “house” used in the Latin text is in Estonian — maia, meaning at 
present a “building”, but probably used as a “war camp” here. 


A very interesting citation by Henry of Livonia is one which mentions something 
about the use of buildings: 
And coming in the evening to Trikata, they found Thalibald, who had 
returned to the bathing houses from the hiding places in the woods, and 
caught him (Chronicle of Henry of Livonia). 


Henry of Livonia uses the word balnea, which comes from the Greek balneion (Talve 
1960:26) and means a bathing room or house. There is strong belief that Henry of 
Livonia used the name to indicate a house or houses that reminded him of a 
bathhouse. The citation would not be of great interest, unless we knew that some 
other descriptions convey the same idea. In the 10th century, the Arab geographer 
Abu-Ali Ahmed ben Omar ibn Dast, whose real name is unknown, wrote: 
In the land of the Slavs the cold is so bitter that they all dig a cave into 
the land, which they cover with a conical wooden roof, like the ones we 
see on Christian churches, and they cover the roof with soil. They go into 
such a cave with the whole family; they take some wood and stones and 
these are heated up until red. When the stones are absolutely hot, water 
is poured over them and steam, which emerges, warms the house 
enough for taking off the clothes. In this building they stay up to spring 
(Hvolson 1869:32-33). 


In his commentaries D.A. Hvolson, who made the translation in the British Museum 
based on an Arab manuscript, says: 
Who does not recognise here the old-fashioned way of heating a Russian 
sauna? ...The question remains whether this description is a mistake by 
ibn Dast or his witnesses who have taken a sauna for a winter living- 
house (Hvolson 1869:142-143). 


The same phenomenon is described by Ibrahim ibn Yaqub al-Israili al Turtushi, a 

Moorish Jew from Spain. The manuscript dates to 965-966 AD: 
The lands of the Slavs are the coldest of all. When nights are moonlit and 
days are clear, the most severe frosts occur.... They have no bathhouses 
as such, but they make use of wooden huts (for bathing). They build a 
stone stove, on which, when heated, they pour water.... They hold a 
bunch of grass in their hands, and waft steam around. Then their pores 
open and all excess matter escapes from their bodies. This hut is called 
al-istba (Davies 1981). 


These citations are so similar that one might suspect they come from one source. But 
Ibrahim ibn Yaqub is believed to have visited the western Slavs in Bochemia (Talve 
1962:4). Abu-Ali Ahmed probably visited the people of Mordva. Sirelius finds it 
possible to connect Abu-Ali Ahmed ibn Dast’s description to the people of Mordva by 
using another citation of the longitude of the trip that coincides with the Byzantine 
Emperor Constantin Porphyrogennetoks’ files, where the same length is used to 
describe Mordva (Sirelius 1921:153-157). 


In the proceedings it becomes clear that the names ibn Dast is using do not 
correspond to later developments. After the “Slavs”, he speaks of the “Russians” but 
clearly depicts the Scandinavian Viking society. In his Western research the word 
“rus” is often connected to Scandinavia (Suomen varhaiskeskiajan IGhteita 1989; 
Viikingit 1967:133). We can therefore conclude that the names used in the ibn Dast 


manuscript provide several possibilities. 


The process of the Russian sauna — the heating of a banja (a loanword from Greek 
balneion, balnea) — is described differently from the Finnish or Estonian sauna. The 
stones were heated in a fire until they were very hot, but then they were thrown 
into water in a suitable bowl. The warmth resulting from this kind of steam is very 
wet, so the bearable temperature is much lower than in a dry sauna where water is 
thrown onto stones (Haruzin 1907:137,138). The temperature in this steamy sauna 
can be about 70-80 degrees. Estonian and Finnish saunas use dry heat, which comes 
from the stones that are heated in the keris stove, and water is poured on them. The 
temperature in this sauna can reach 100-140 degrees. 


The words saun in Estonian and sauna in Finnish, meaning the bathing and steaming 
house or room, belong to the prehistoric time of the Baltic-Finnish culture, the third 
millennium BC. It is nearly the same word in the Karelian, Aunus, Votian, Livonian 
and Salatsi languages (sauna; shauna; saunu; s6nq; san, |Itkonen, Joki 1969:983). 


We can say that the sauna is a well-known and very old phenomenon in northern 
Europe. The dry sauna, where whisking and steaming is used, is common from the 
Baltic region to the Urals — including Latvia; Belarus; the Tsernigov, Smolensk and 
Rjazan areas; and Bashkortostan (Blomkvist 1956:340). It is difficult to determine the 
origin of this more than 5000-year-old phenomenon — it might have been an ancient 
Finno-Ugric tradition or it might have arrived here with the Slavic or Turkish tribes 
from the south. It might have even started simultaneously in the severe climates of 
northern Europe and Asia, so simple is the process and the idea. We must also 
remind ourselves that the process of sweating has been connected to magic and 
medicine in various cultures. What is important is that in Finno-Ugric cultures a living 
room, kitchen and sauna are often united into one complex of space, name and 
meaning (Manninen 1922:161,164; Heikel 1887:161;129-151; Tihase 1974G-256; 
Rank 1939: 89). 


In more recent documents the threshing house has also been mentioned. In a 
taxation book, probably from 1343, there is a record of a farmer on the border of 
Virumaa and Jarvamaa, who has a debt for his “living-threshing house” - PRO 


HABITACULO SCILICET RYE (Linnus 1937:454;Johansen 1927:155). A few centuries 
later the farmhouse with a shelter for threshing — VORRIEGE — is mentioned. In the 
17th century, 15 farmsteads are described in Saaremaa. They had one or two 
chambers and 11 of them had a threshing floor (Habicht 1977:17). 


PART II. THRESHING HOUSE. THE LIMINALITIES OF BUILDING 
2.1. HISTORY OF THE SAUN AND KODA 


We will now take a closer look at the main building of the farmstead — the threshing 
house. The Estonian threshing house is a unique building type, which in Europe is 
found only within the territory of Estonian tribes and, to some extent, among its 
closest Finno-Ugric neighbours: Livonians, Votes and Finns (Rank 1940; Rank 
1962:39; Rank 1949:64; Tihase 1974:362-363). The Estonian word REHI, meaning a 
threshing barn, has been taken into use by all neighbouring languages and cultures. 
The word has remained similar to the Estonian word in Russian, Swedish, Latvian, 
Baltic-German and Latin (RUA in Latvian, REJA, RIGA, REA in Russian, RIEGE in Baltic- 
German, RIA in Swedish, RYE in Latin (Rank 1949:64; Habicht 1977:16-17). 


In Estonian, Finnish, Votic, Mari and other Finno-Ugric languages the word is almost 
the same: RI/HI, RIHI, RIIGA, RINISH, REHI. In Estonian the word “threshing” is usually 
combined with the words elamu (living house) or alone (shelter). The word itself 
derives from the Proto-Baltic-Finnish-Permian language (Raun 1982). The word REHI/ 
means a place where the process of drying and threshing of grain is done. The drying 
of cut crops is known in other parts of Northern Europe, but only in Estonia was the 
main part of the living space used for this purpose. 


We have seen two types of buildings in the archaeological material and written 
documents: the summerhouse and the winter house. The winter house can, 
according to the documented material, be identified with the SAUNA. This primitive 
dwelling with a KERIS, an ancient stove, can be called a primordial sauna, in order to 
distinguish it from a modern sauna. We have not yet discussed the summerhouse, 
but if we look closely at the archaeological material and documented history of 
Estonian rural architecture, we can most clearly identify it with a building called a 
KODA. A conical summerhouse called a KODA is sometimes used even today. The 
function of it has, of course, transformed, but the form of the building and the name 
can be clearly identified. 


KODA is one of the oldest names common to the Finno-Ugric people. It is found in 
many languages and it means “a place for living”. In the dialects of the Estonian 
language we see connections between KODA, KODU and KOHT -— the last two words 
meaning home and place. We see the same in the Finnish word kota — a conical 
building, a room for cooking; Livonian kuoda — a building, a house, a room for 
smoking fish; Karelian koda — a forest building; Votic kéta — a room for cooking; 
Mordvin kudo, kud a house, a room; Sami kata; Udmurt kuala; Komi kola; Mari kude, 
koda, kuda; Veps kodi (Rank 1949:94; Habicht 1977:87; Heikel 1887; Haruzin 1895:4). 


Kuva 127. Keittié. Pyhilepo. (Hiidenmaa), Tallinna. 


Illustration by Heikel. Koda building in Pihalepa, island of Hiiumaa. Reproduction from the book: 
Heikel, A.O. Rakennuksed tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. 


August Ahlqvist takes these possible connections even further, linking the majority of 
East-European languages to the same variation (Karelian goatte; Udmurt gid; Khanty 
hot; Hungarian haz; Italian casa, Romanian cottage; German hutte; Swedish hydda; 
Slavish hata; Tatarian jurt; Mordvin jurtha, the old root of which is gurt; Komi gurt, 
gort, kerka; Votic korka, Persian khoneh) and finds them to be similar to the Estonian 
hoone, a building, and Finnish huoneh, a room, Ahlqvist 1875:108). The two types, 
KODA and SAUN, are not used in historical sequence, but simultaneously. The 
engraving in the research of Heikel is almost archetypal. 


Kuva 1, Riihi. Pértniri Kozmodemjanskin piirii. Kazan. 


Illustration by Heikel. Three ancient buildings of Mari people can be identified on the engraving: 
koda building, winter sauna/threshing house and shelter to store the straw of threshed crops. The 
threshing house to dry crops is entirely below the surface and only entrance hatch can be seen. The 
koda in form of a chimney may have been used to pre-dry the crops. The crops were threshed on 
hardened earth or under the shelter. Reproduction from the book: Heikel, A.O. Rakennuksed 
tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. 


We see three primitive buildings, side by side. Their function has changed: they are 
used as threshing houses, but the architectural and functional forms are clearly 
distinct: koda, shelter and underground sauna. 


The development of the living house in Estonia according to the sauna theory started 
with the primordial sauna. The winter house was enlarged and it was built above the 
earth when log construction came into use. At this point it is appropriate to 
remember the liminality of climatic circumstances within the territory of Estonia. At 
the beginning of the first millennium AD, the cultivation of winter rye reached the 
northern zone of active harvesting in northern Europe (Selirand 1974:195) and 
harvesting became much more efficient (Karelson 1881:5; Eesti esiajalugu 1982:389). 
If we analyse climatic possibilities, we see that the vegetation period for crops is 
quite short here and it is made worse by rainy and unpredictable autumns. So it 
became necessary to cut the crops earlier and dry them. The ideal place for work like 
that was in the winter living house, the SAUN, which was probably empty during this 
period of the year, since the summer house, the KODA, was in use. We can assume 
there were several summerhouses as families consisted of many people. Written 
rental documents from Finland dating to 1400 provide a more detailed picture of 
their structure. The taxes were paid according to a “smoke”, which meant: “these, 
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who are together, have the same food and are around the same table”. In that way 
big families, who lived in many houses, were later formed. The number of people in 
a 13"-century family was 5-8 persons (Lang, Ligi 1991:217). The harvested rye or any 
other crop was left for a while to dry in the fields and was then taken to the SAUN. 
Special poles were arranged on which the crops were vertically piled. The stove was 
then heated for two or three days. After that the rye was totally dry and could be 
threshed, i.e., the seeds were separated from the straw. The ancient sauna had 
changed into a primitive threshing house. Crops dried in smoke benefited from two 
results — the grain was dry and disinfected of insects and bacteria. Such rye became 
highly commercial, because it could be transported long distances and it could be 
used as seed seven years after harvesting. Hanseatic trade in the Middle Ages knew 
the rye of Old Livonia by its smoky taste. The same rye-drying process has been used 
with some modifications up to the 20th century in Estonian agriculture. 


Kuva 139. Kota ja sauna. Jappilai. Mikkeli. 


Illustration by Heikel. Here we see the symbiosis of rehi/sauna and koda. |n front of the building a 
simple shelter is created of poles. Further this changes into the anteroom. The roof slope is much 
lower than in Estonian sauna as the roof material is timber instead of straw. Reproduction from the 
book: Heikel, A.O. Rakennuksed tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. 


The threshing of grain took place outside the winter house. For that purpose a 
shelter was added to the house. Walls were later added and thus a separate room — 
rehealune, meaning in Estonian the “shelter for threshing” — was formed. It is 
possible to relate this shelter with the KODA. Firstly, the name of the building 
survived in the threshing house and even today in modern Estonian koda is used to 
denote an entrance or a separate entrance space. A model of the development can 


be seen in later Finnish agriculture. With the expansion of agriculture to the north, a 
lot of uninhabited land was put to use through “slash and burn” technology. The first 
building was rectangular, similar to a primordial sauna — it was used as a threshing 
house, sauna and living room. Then a conical shelter was added. Later, another 
house was built opposite the entrance and the shelter was substituted with a more 
permanent roof. In Estonia this process probably took place a lot earlier and another 
room was not added separately, but built under the shelter. In Heikel’s research 
there is another archetypal engraving he came across in PUhalepa, on the island of 
Hiiumaa. Here a conical KODA and rectangular SAUN have been united in a most 
unpleasant way, from the point of view of architecture and construction. 
Nevertheless, it is here and working. Due to weather and an uncomfortable form, 
the KODA was probably changed to a log structure and the whole complex was 
covered with one big roof, made from the straw of winter rye. 


Kuva 136. Keittié ja sauna. Pyhilepo. (Hiidenmaa). Tallinna. 


Illustration by Heikel. Composite building of saun and koda in Puhalepa, island of Hiitumaa. The 
building unites two ancient types of dwelling: the winter house - saun and the summer shelter - 
koda. Note the uncomfortable architectural and structural form which nevertheless clearly exhibit 
the identities of both ancient buildings. 
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The building of unified saun and koda in Open Air Museum, Pulga farmstead. Both of the 
ancient buildings have lost their archetypal form in the architecturally and structurally 
modernized building. At the same time the sequence of spaces, inner form and functions 
as well as names have remained the same. The first room is used as summer kitchen, it is 
called eeskoda (literally meaning “koda in front”) and it has open fire hearth on the floor. 
The second room has a huge keris stove and sauna platforms for steaming and whisking. 
Smoke leaves the building from both rooms through the roof of eeskoda. 


Interior of the sauna. 
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Interior of the eeskoda. 
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2.2. ARCHITECTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL LIMINALITIES OF THE THRESHING HOUSE, 
SAUN AND KODA 


The development of a classical threshing-living house can be described as the KODA 
formed a new room beside the primordial sauna. A two-room building appeared. The 
added space did not have a ceiling. The names roov and roovialune (under the roov) 
are sometimes used. The word in dialect can denote brush, shelter, stove cover, pole 
and also cutting rye or cut rye. We know now that later a big roof was made of rye 
straw. 


Yi/, 


Possible unification of the ancient buildings of saun and koda into more advanced form of 
living/threshing house - rehi. 


It is important to clarify the position of this new addition, in relation to the old core 
building. We see two types of threshing houses in Estonia: the northern and the 
southern type. The difference lies in the height of the main room of the threshing 
house and in the entranceway. In the northern threshing house the main room is 
higher than the other rooms, which were added in the course of later developments. 
In the southern type, all rooms are of the same height. In the northern type the 
entrance to the building forms a separate sequence and one can enter straight into 
the main room (the threshing floor has a separate door). In the southern type, the 
entrance to the main room is through the threshing floor. A logical explanation to 
such a difference is that in the north the threshing floor shelter, the REHEALUNE, 
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was built BESIDE and in the south IN FRONT of the main room of the threshing 
house. 


Possible explanation of development of living/threshing house in two different ways. The visually 
similar forms of rehi in northern and southern Estonia have developed differently: in north the 
threshing shelter was added to the side of the ancient saun; in south the shelter was added in front 
of the ancient saun. This resulted in three-room building in the first case: saun and koda with the 
threshing shelter besides (the threshing shelter is called rehealune - “shelter of rehi” and entrance 
room is called koda). In the second case the koda and threshing shelter were both united in front 
and there was no separate entrance to the ancient saun (the threshing shelter was called rehekoda - 
“koda of the threshing house”). Speculatively this is supported by the different position of keris 
stove in north and south of Estonia (Tihase 1974). 


This difference was due to the difference in the position of the hearth — the KERIS 
stove. In the north, the stove was in the back of the room and if the entrance was 
closed there was no light for work performed there. Thus, the shelter was added to 
the side and another door was made. In the south the stove was next to a door and 
even if the shelter was added to the front, some light could get in. This explanation is 
also proven by the typology of stoves in saunas built separately later. Tihase has 
studied the concordance of the types of SAUNA and threshing houses in Estonia. In 
most cases difference in the location of the stove is evident (Tihase 1974:358; Heikel 
1887:6; Rank 1962; Habicht 1977:88). This gives us the possibility to reconstruct the 
development of these buildings. In the north, the separate small room in the 
entrance is called a koda or eeskoda, the latter meaning a KODA in the front. In the 
south the shelter for the threshing floor is called a koda and the word is usually 
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Kuva 3. Riihi. KargaSeno Spaskin piirii. Tambow. 


Kuva 4. Edellisen halkioiskuva. 


Illustration by Heikel. Another threshing house with the shelter in front. This house has the keris 
stove and drying poles also below the surface. Reproduction from the book: Heikel, A.O. 
Rakennuksed tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. 


combined with the name of the threshing house, the rehekoda, meaning the 
entrance to the threshing house or koda for threshing (Habicht 1977:19). Perhaps a 
reminder of the former openness of the threshing floor can be seen in the big double 
doors or even gates that open on both sides of the threshing floor and allow one to 
drive through this space. 


We have discussed how a unified house, which is very simple and functional, is born 
from two ancient buildings. The main room was the former sauna room with a KERIS 
stove. The stove had no chimney and smoke went out through an open ceiling of the 
KODA area, which created movement of air due to its openness and height. 
Everything in the room must have been smoky and black. In winter people probably 
lived in that room and in summer they lived outside in lighter summer buildings. 
Johansen gives us a clue about chimneys: 
July 4, 1861: Bismarck visited Keyserling in Raikkila and he was shown 
some recently made improvements, among them chimneys for the 
houses of Estonians. When Bismarck, with the help of an interpreter, 
asked an Estonian farmer how he liked the improvements, the man 
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answered: “Oh sir, since | closed the chimney, we can live with it.” The 
answer amused Bismarck a lot ( Helene Taube von der Issen 1902; 
Johansen 1989:1515). 


This harvesting technology had no use for a chimney. The KERIS stove made use of 
flames and smoke to heat stones. The chimney would have suggested a stove with 
massive walls to conduct heat. The smoke from the big KERIS stove probably caused 
health problems. Sirelius citied the famous doctor and scientist Karl Linné from the 
year 1732: 
Here so many Finns surrounded me that | was frightened; they were all 
rheumy-eyed and nearly blind...lf | had the power, | would have hung 
them on the wall and whipped them with 15 pairs of switches, until they 
would have built chimneys for their huts (Sirelius 1921:202). 
We have no reason to believe the situation was any different in Estonia. 


The roof of the building, covering the former sauna and new threshing floor was 
probably made of straw. In the coastal areas reeds were used. The straw that is good 
enough for roofs is a long rye straw. Up until this century the rye for roofs was hand 
cut and hand threshed to get a suitable building material. The roof of the building 
was high and pitched. Rank has said that in the 17th century the straw roof was the 
only roof used in Estonia and Livonia (Rank 1969). The etymological connection was 
mentioned earlier. The classical threshing house was very closely connected to the 
harvesting of rye. 


The next addition to the threshing house was a storeroom or a living room that was 
free of smoke. A logical place for it was the wall opposite the wall of the threshing 
space. The roof was made longer to cover the more oblong body of the house and a 
new door was added. A new room — the kamber (probably from the German 
Kammer) or tuba (probably from German stube or Swedish stuga) — was at first 
unheated and used as a space for living in summer and as a store in winter. The 
room had an earth floor differing from the main heated room, which had a limestone 
or clay paved floor. 


The next step in the development of the threshing house was a chimney and a new 
stove for chambers. Chambers transformed into a non-smoky living area for the 
master and his wife, while servants and other members of the family shared the 
main room of the house in winter and were scattered around the farmstead in the 
summer. This stage of development must be rather recent, as Heikel witnessed this 
process of transformation during his expeditions (Heikel 1887:162-163; Peterson 
1967:7-35). Perhaps the development of this type of house was reflected in the 
following buildings that were constructed in the course of rebuilding and additions. 
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Kuva 164, Riihituparakennus. Paisto. Riiga. 


Illustration by Heikel. On the groundplans we see the same building in different stages. On the left 
we see the original three room building: koda, main room (rehetuba) and shelter (rehealune). Heikeli 
illustratsioon elurehe arengule. On the right we see the building in its final form. Thus the genesis 
of the house reflects the whole development of the building type itself. Reproduction from the book: 
Heikel, A.O. Rakennuksed tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. 


Kuva 173. Riihituparakennus. Pyhiilepo. (Hiidenmaa). Tallinna. 


Illustration by Heikel. Here is the living-threshing house from Pihalepa on the island of Hiiumaa. 
This is the South-Estonian type. Important is the double joint of logs in the middle of the building 
showing a possible later addition to the main building. Reproduction from the book: Heikel, A.O. 
Rakennuksed tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. \t can be compared with 
the details of Kolga farm on illustrations. 
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Detail from Kolga farm, Open air Museum. 


The improvement of chimneys took place in the 19th century and the 20th century 
brought along a kitchen between the chambers and former main room of the house, 
which could be transformed for auxiliary purposes, like drying crops in autumn and 
as a working space during other seasons. 


The construction of the northern type of the threshing house, in which the main 
room was higher, made it possible to add smaller rooms to the front and back of the 
threshing room walls. Thus, a former primordial sauna was as if surrounded by a new 
layer of rooms. A classic threshing house in its elaborated form consisted of two 
shells. The inside shell was formed of a main room with a big KERIS stove and the 
outside shell was formed by a threshing floor and rooms surrounding the main room. 
The entrance room — the KODA — and the threshing floor did not have ceilings and 
the roof was left open. Other rooms had ceilings and the lofts in them were used to 
store hay, straw or firewood. The open ceiling of the threshing floor was a very 
handy place for throwing freshly threshed straw up to the loft (other farmstead 
buildings employed a similar use of space). Hay and straw that was stored in the loft 
made the ceiling well insulated. It might be that this is the loft that Henry of Livonia 
was talking about in his chronicle. One can imagine that this would be a place where 
you could “climb to the top of the house”. 
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The threshing shelter of K6striaseme farm in Open air Museum. Below the rehibuilding of 
K6éstriaseme 
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Kuva 181. Neljin riihituvan pohjapiirrokset. Y Pyhilepo (Hiiden- 
maa) ja Z Reteli. Tallinna. X P. Johannes (Saarenmaa) ja 
V Kantapaa (Riiga). 


Several different South-Estonian living-threshing houses. Reproduction from the book: Heikel, A.O. 
Rakennuksed tseremisseilla, mordvalaisilla, virolaisilla ja suomalaisilla. Below South-Estonian living- 
threshing house. The direct entrance to the main room is missing and the with of the main room is the 
same as the rest of the building. Kolga farm in the Open Air Museum. 
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The proportions of the threshing house developed in accordance with the rooms 
added to the core of the building and a mighty roof became quite dominant. The 
roof was high, usually 2/3 of the total height of the house. The angle of the roof was 
usually 45 degrees and the roof was hipped. One explanation for the hipped roofs 
can be found in the construction of straw roofs — the hip edges were easier to 
protect against rain than the gable ends of the saddle roof. An old saying tells us that 
a house is as old as its roof. A well-made straw roof can easily survive at least 40 
years. 


An essential feature of this building noticed by many researchers and visitors was the 
lack of decoration. Only the openings on the ridge ends were framed with horse or 
bird-head shaped boards. Only separate granaries were sometimes decorated with 
woodcut ornaments. 


In conclusion to the sauna theory in the formation of the classical threshing house in 
Estonia, a few words regarding the development of living houses in neighbouring 
countries need to be added. 


The studies of Rank reveal three main types of living houses in the Baltic area: a 
smokehouse or Rauch-stube; a kitchen-floor house or Flurktichenhaus; and a 
threshing house, as described above. The first type is a simple two-room building 
with an open fire-hearth. The second is a two-room building in which one room is 
clean, since the stove is heated from the other room, the kitchen. All of these types 
of living houses appear in certain areas. There are smokehouses and floor-kitchen 
houses in the southern and central Baltic countries, and floor-kitchen houses in the 
west and smokehouses in the east. The kitchen-floor house developed into a 
separate living house with a chimney that was added later. The first addition to the 
smokehouse was a clean room, or kornitsa, and it developed into a separate living 
house, the izba. In the southern Baltic countries the kitchen-floor house developed 
into a type of house called the “Prussian-Lithuanian house”. The kitchen-floor house 
developed into a house that had a separate, stone-built room that formed a huge 
chimney in the centre of the house. This was the type of house that was used for 
inns and postal stations in Estonia and urban houses had a similar chimney system. 


Thus, a separate living house developed everywhere except in Estonia, and, to a 
lesser extent, in the land of the Votes and Ingerians (to the east of Estonia in the 
direction of St. Petersburg). A possible explanation could be the liminality of the 
climatic zone. In the south the vegetation period was longer and it was not necessary 
to dry grain indoors. In the north active harvesting started later, during the period 
when the separate living house had already established its position. In southern 
Finland the threshing house may have been in use, but the Swedish regulations of 
1681 and 1734 clearly changed its development there, because clean rooms were 
required. At the same time the sauna and threshing house had to be built separately 
to the yard, in order to avoid fires (Kahri 1976:80-82; Hard 1975:8). To a certain 
extent, the types of living houses differ from threshing houses in northwestern and 
eastern Estonia, in the settlements of the Swedes and Russians. 
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Here we see the possible development of Finnish living house - paritupa. 


THE ESTONIAN THRESHING HOUSE, USED FOR LIVING, THRESHING AND SAUNA- 
GOING, IS A UNIQUE BUILDING IN NORTHERN EUROPE. IT DEVELOPED DUE TO THE 
CLIMATIC, AGRICULTURAL AND HISTORIC CIRCUMSTANCES, UNITING TWO ANCIENT 
HOUSE FORMS - THE KODA AND SAUN. DEVELOPMENT BEGAN AT SOME TIME AT 
THE END OF THE FIRST MILLENNIUM AD AND LASTED IN ESSENCE AND STRUCTURE 
UP TO THE 20TH CENTURY - NEARLY A THOUSAND YEARS. 


2.3. EXISTENTIAL SPACE OF THE THRESHING HOUSE AND FARMSTEAD BUILDINGS 


In addition to the threshing houses we see many other buildings around it that form 
a farmstead together: there is a sauna, granary, shed, usually a KODA-like summer 
kitchen, and sometimes a mill or a smithy. The oldest buildings are probably the 
summer kitchen and granary. The summer kitchen can be seen as a remnant of the 
ancient summerhouse. The granary must have been a separate building quite early, 
because seeds were kept safe there. Fear of fire accidents resulted in the granary 
being built away from the living house. 


The analysis of the main buildings of farmsteads indicates that there is a close 


relationship in the typology and etymology of the threshing house and other 
buildings. 
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The possible development sequence of farmstead buildings. Interesting is the typological and 
etymological sameness of building parts. 


We believe that the threshing house was formed from a primordial sauna. 
Sometimes the SAUN was heated in the main room of the threshing house, although 
there was a separate sauna building within the farmstead. Both buildings had the 
keris stove, necessary for the process. Sauna-goings that marked important events 
like marriages were often held in the threshing house (Tihase 1974:256; Eisen 
1926:157; Tdénson 1928:14-18). Another interesting phenomenon is that the 
separate sauna building was also used as a living space — the older generation or 
poor tenants lived there. Development also reached another phase: a small living 
room was added to the sauna. The washing and steaming room, a small anteroom 
and a living room were there. Thus the functions are very tightly interwoven. In 
regard to architectural form, the older saunas were exact miniature replicas of 
primitive threshing houses. The anteroom was often without a ceiling, there was a 
KERIS stove and the anteroom was called a koda. Saunas had high straw roofs. The 
only difference was that all dimensions were a lot smaller than in the living-sauna. 
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The same merging of functions is evident when we look at the granaries and 
storerooms for clothes. One farmstead had sometimes several separate small houses 
for that purpose. It was quite usual to build separate buildings and then unite them 
with one big roof. The loft and the space between the storeroom buildings was an 
ideal place for farm implements. The functionality of living in the granary and store 
buildings is very much evident up to the present day. Sometimes these buildings 
were specially equipped with beds for the summer. This type of building was mostly 
for maidens of the farmstead. They slept there and met with friends. Etymology 
shows a strong link between the threshing house, granaries and stores. The 
connections are the following: a chamber of the threshing house was called kamber 
as was the storeroom that were used for living. The chamber of the threshing house 
was often called a dialect word for storerooms — a ratt (Habicht 1977:53; Tihase 
1974:271; Rank 1939:320). The same can be said of the closest Finno-Ugric 
neighbours (Habicht 1977:89; Raun 1982). Granaries were decorated buildings. 
Columns, corners and especially the door of the building were covered with 
geometrical woodcuts. This can probably be explained by belief in protective magic. 


The shed reveals the same types of connections. The loft of the shed was used as a 
sleeping place. In South Estonia young couples spent their wedding night on the 
shed’s loft to bring luck to the cattle. In some places maidens slept in sheds instead 
of the granary (Rank 1940:119; Habicht 1977:31). The Estonian name for shed, /aut, 
is of Germanic origin, but it also denotes the loft or upper part of the threshing 
house. It is interesting to note that the name is sometimes also used as a name for 
the storeroom (Heikel 1887:173,179). The other end of the threshing floor was used 
in wintertime as a shed for cattle and hen. The most important farm animal, the 
horse, was also kept there. Similar to the threshing floor and the open space 
between granaries, part of the shed sometimes had no ceiling, so the loft was used 
from inside and was a suitable place for hay. 


All of the different functions realised in the primordial sauna, and later in the big 
threshing house, were articulated in the course of time as separate spaces in 
different buildings. The general form and structure of the threshing house was 
mirrored in all of them. As a remnant of existential spaces of living, threshing work 
and sauna processes, which took place in one physical space, we see that there was 
a_ living function to nearly all farmstead buildings. The architectural and 
compositional development are very synchronous and strikingly resemble the 
ancient structure of winter and summer housing. In the beginning all functions of life 
were concentrated in the primordial sauna, so it gave meaning to the space. Later, 
when the space was enlarged and articulated into different physical spaces in new 
buildings, the function and meaning moved on with the spaces. 


2.4. THE FARMSTEAD AND VILLAGE AS POSSIBLE LIMINALITIES OF NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT 


A specific feature of Estonian farmstead planning is that the buildings were scattered 


in natural locations with no regularity, except for some very general rules of thumb, 
like the position of the sun, major wind directions and cattle zones. The ordinary 
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yard area that united nearly all farmstead buildings, even though it was open and 
sometimes not marked with a fence, might have been 1000-2000 sq. m. The most 
dominant building was, of course, the threshing house. Different functions and 
different doorways connected the house to its surroundings. The chambers were 
usually in the southern direction, so that the doors of the main room and the 
threshing floor faced the sun. An important aspect was the main direction of the 
wind. It had to blow through the doors of the threshing floor. When the threshing 
was finished, seeds were cleaned of chaff and husk. They were thrown into the air 
and the wind cleaned them because the seeds were heavier. The threshing house 
was usually located in the highest place. The shed door faced south and granaries 
and storehouses were situated in a way in which they could be easily seen from the 
main door. At the same time, they had to be far enough not to catch fire if the 
threshing house was on fire. Heikel wrote: “The houses in Estonian villages are 
separated and scattered around like in eastern Finland” (Heikel 1887:193). 


Trees were important elements in the farmyard. Big trees are often found quite close 
to the buildings. When the threshing house was built in an open place, trees were 
planted around houses (Tihase 1974:45). The most common trees planted were: 
oak, birch, lime-tree, ash, maple, bird cherry and rowan tree. They were either for 
their juice or beauty. Spruces and pines were planted as a protection against 
lightning. An old custom was, and largely still is, the planting of trees to 
commemorate important events, like marriages and births. These trees were sacred 
and were believed to bring good luck (Habicht 1977:11). 


Swedish village planning in the northwest of Estonia resembles the regulations in 
Sweden, where the yard was to be divided into cattle and clean yard. The threshing 
house was the border, so that the two yards were on different sides of the house. On 
Estonian farms the division was also made but both yards remained on the same 
side. In East Estonia, Russian closed village planning can be seen, where houses and 
yards are placed closely together forming one continuous street. 


Village planning shows the same features as the farmstead: scattered, irregular and 
liminal structures. The notion of village contains three aspects, which are 
inseparable: the people of the village form a social organism, territory is owned 
collectively and there are separate farmsteads. The village was closely united due to 
land ownership: some of the more laborious tasks were done together and cattle 
were often herded together on meadows. The customary law of the land was very 
persistent. The land belonging to a farmstead was marked with boundary stones or 
other landmarks such as trees or streams, but the use and ownership were just 
publicly known. Sometimes landlords removed a farmer who was not capable of 
working. In that case the lands of an abandoned farm were taken into use by 
surrounding farmers. One case is known from Lapetukme village, which initiated the 
surveying of lands. The landowner brought a new farmer from another county to 
occupy an abandoned farm, but local farmers had taken the land and were not 
willing to give it up (Troska 1987). An interesting fact is that the same attitude was 
still seen during Soviet occupation, when land was declared to be collective property. 
The farmers continued living by the custom knowledge of former farm borders and 
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these borders were kept in mind when using pastures or making hay. In 1816, the 
abolition of serfdom was proclaimed. According to the law, farmers were set free, 
but land was the property of landlords. At that time the surveying of land was also 
done. The oldest maps of villages date back to the 17th century. 


There were mainly two types of villages: cluster and row villages. The first forms a 
clearly distinct area of yards, where nearly all the buildings are located. As the yards 
are relatively far from each other, there are roads and open spaces between them. 
At the same time, the form of the village is variable. This might be the type of village 
that Henry of Livonia described with “per plateas et domos” (Henriku Liivimaa 
kroonika 1982:207). The row village is quite long and usually grouped around the 
road that gives its form to the village. Sometimes it is quite difficult to decide the 
type of the village in question. 


Both types are characterised by strong irregularity and a scattered form. The 
diffusion is strengthened by the irregularity of the farmstead buildings and trees 
surrounding the yard. The new laws of 1849 and 1856 made it possible for farmers to 
become owners of their farmlands. The surveying and marking of new farms made 
the diffusion even bigger. Therefore, the village structure described is a relatively 
recent phenomenon and we can say hardly anything about ancient villages. Certain 
speculations can be made based on the research of Heikel: 
These houses located without any order were in the lands of Mordvin, as 
well as among other tribes of the Volga River. Only one rule was kept in 
mind — the door had to be to the east or west, so that when praying, the 
door was left open to see the sun...Only with the arrival of Russian village 
planning, the main houses of the farmstead were situated close to the 
street. The same can be said of eastern Finland, where houses were 
never situated in the way that they formed a closed yard (Heikel 
1887:27-28,223). 


We can conclude that the important features of the farmstead and villages are their 
scattered and diffused character. The farmstead as a complex is mixed with nature: 
there are meadows and fields, trees and forest. 


PART Ill. MYTHOLOGY AND INTERPRETATION. LIMINALITY OF SPACE AND MIND 
3.1. SACRED LIMINALITY OF THE SAUN 


There are many Estonian legends and written records about the sauna. Also, at 
present, the sauna is an important part of the everyday life of Estonians and Finns. 
The sauna has been a place of remarkable importance for the Finno-Ugric people. It 
has been connected to the most important existential activities of a man's life: 
children were born, sick people were cured and dying people lay in the sauna to let 
their souls depart. Sauna-going was a weekly event, sometimes even more frequent, 
especially when heavy physical work had been done. The custom of doing business in 
the open and honest atmosphere of the sauna, where everybody feels equal, is also 
still practised. Steaming, whisking and washing is refreshing for the body but it is also 
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a spiritual purification. Even mortal enemies had to make peace before going to the 
sauna. It is often said after the sauna one feels as though “reborn”. 


Three typical characteristics of the sauna in Estonian traditions and mythology are: 


1. The essential sanctity of the sauna, 
2. The sanctity of sauna-going, 
3. The sanctity of the sauna space. 


Distinction between these three types is forced, of course, since they all are very 
much interwoven. The first aspect mostly concerns the word and its meaning, the 
second deals with the sauna-going process and the third describes the physical space 
where the activities take place. 


3.1.1. Essential sanctity of the sauna 


In the following section we will observe the usage of the term “sauna”. It is first of all 

related to magic and healing: 
Since witches create maladies in the sauna, healers also have to cure 
them in the sauna, trying to cast off the spells. Absolute silence is 
required in the sauna when curing is underway and by no means should 
the flute of Sarve Jaan (Horn John) be played (meaning whistling). Sarve 
Jaan's song or flute calls the Sarve Jaan to the sauna and this will nullify 
the curing. The medicine man cures mostly with a whisk and words...In 
summer when it rains and the sun shines at the same time, witches come 
out to whisk. At that time lots of them gather into shady woods and they 
whisk each other (Eisen 1919:19). 


Thus, one of the main components of the sauna process, whisking, has gained sacred 
and magical force. 


There is some evidence that shows the sauna as a symbol of agreement, blessing or 
treaty. In earlier times this could have been done in reality as well as symbolically. 
This is an extract from the epic Kalevipoeg: 


The eldest brother said the following words: /.../Let us bring water from 
the lake, with it brothers are whisked, their bodies are strengthened and 
kings are anointed! (Kalevipoeg 1951:123). 

Also, Old Kalev blessed his sons before they left for the wide world saying: 
Make your rooms above winds, houses on the branches of berries, your 
dwellings (koda) on burdocks, saunas on clouds and whisking boards 
under rainfalls (Kalevipoeg 1951:33). 


The sauna and the sauna boards on which whisking takes place are equal to rooms, 
houses and koda. 

Young maidens were whisked with a tail of a wolf or a fox to grant them marriage 
and fertility (Habicht 1977:52). 
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From a very early age children were whisked in the sauna to bring them a desirable 
life and good luck. When born, the baby’s mouth was cleaned with the leaf of a birch 
whisk and a small whisk was made. Manninen has shown the importance of the 
sauna in birth rituals. The best place for babies to be born was, of course, in the 
sauna — the room could be heated, there was hot water and it was separate from the 
other rooms. It has even been speculated that the sauna space was especially clean, 
as the soot of the smoke and the sap from the pine or spruce logs made the 
environment unbearable for bacteria. We nearly talk in modern terms of 
functionalism. Expressions like "ahi nurgas maas" (the stove in the corner), "ahi on ju 
maas" (the stove is down), "ahju suu kukkus maha" (the opening of the stove fell 
down), "ahi lagus ara" (the stove is demolished) or "minu ahju nurk langes maha" 
(the corner of my stove fell down) mean that a baby has been born. A pregnant 
woman was called AHJULAHUTAJA — one who breaks down the stove (Manninen 
1924:8). In a folk song the following has been said of a mother bearing a child: “Otsis 
ahjust abida, keriksesta kinnitusta”, meaning she sought help from a stove, 
affirmation from steam-stones, i.e., the keris. When a baby was washed for the first 
time, some salt was thrown on the steam-stones. When a child began teething he or 
she was taken to the sauna to relieve discomfort (Manninen 1924:15,21). 


3.1.2. Sauna-going sanctity 


The essential sanctity of the sauna is, no doubt, related to the sauna-going process — 

whisking, steaming and washing. 
For our ancient forefathers the sauna was treated as though it were a 
sacred place! There was a rule: take off your shoes since this is a sacred 
place! Even more was said of the sauna: take off your clothes — this is a 
sacred place! Sacrifices and some mystical undertakings as well as sauna- 
going, during which the whisking as if mysteriously cured people, so that 
they were as if magically reborn, was carried out naked (Eisen 1926:157). 


Regained health and the feeling of rebirth were often thought to have resulted from 
the sauna steam. It may well be that this steaming-sweating process, steam and 
water, is due to the age of sauna considerably older than Christian immersion. 
J.Hornung, in his book Onsa Luterusse Laste Oppetus (The Martin Luther Book for 
Children) prohibits regarding the sauna as sacred on page 9 (Eisen 1926:161). 


Several commands and restrictions are connected to the sauna. Because of their 

generality they could also be linked to the first section: 
When on a visit, salt should always be thrown on the KERIS stones before 
you start whisking.° No one should be denied steam or whisking. Those 
who share steam and water are granted time for purification and a drop 
of water even in hell. No evil things should be said in the sauna or you 
will not get clean. Even enemies should make peace before they go to 
the sauna (Eisen 1926:161). 


° The throwing of salt can be also linked to Catholic rites, but here it substitutes the throwing of water on steamstones. 
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3.1.3. Sanctity of the sauna space 


The first two aspects of the sanctity of the sauna mostly concern the overall customs 
and habits. The third concentrates on the exact location of steaming and whisking. 
All the aspects of sanctity are identified and merge in the space of the sauna. 
Powerful mystical forces create the sanctity of the sauna space: 
Magic that needs to be done in silent solitude turns out best in the 
sauna. Malaria, hembago, incubus, jack-o-lantern and evil goblins can be 
created in the sauna on three Thursday nights in a row (Eisen 1926:158). 
One should not go to the sauna late Saturday night, despite the good 
effects of whisking at other times. On that night the whisker whisks in the 
sauna with a rod and washes with blood. Saturday night is the time when 
the Devil himself readily appears in the sauna and burns whiskers, takes 
them with him or kills them with steam that is too hot. It is said that this 
is the night when werewolves also come to whisk (Eisen 1926:159). 
Earlier it was thought that the spirits of the dead or the old sauna- 
woman or man come to whisk...At the “soul’s visiting time” the sauna is 
the place where the souls of dead ancestors gather. At that time the 
sauna is heated and the water thrown on heated stones makes a lot of 
steam; also water and whisks are left there...During the “soul’s visiting 
time” it is permissible to leave the sauna door open; at other times it is 
prohibited. If the door is left open “bone strangers” might burst in and 
violate “the sacred place” and disturb the ghosts of the sauna...Ghosts 
will strangle those who go to the sauna at night or during some other 
time when it is prohibited (Eisen 1926:160). 


These three aspects of the sauna as a sacred place demonstrate successfully how 
subjective cognition and objective physical space amalgamate in architecture. Only 
through traditional cultural continuity would the sauna evolve to its functional and 
semantic perfection. Oral tradition in the living mother tongue carries on the 
experiences and beliefs of grandparents to the next generation. Fairy tales, legends, 
proverbs and customs contain what is to be KNOWN and HOW THINGS ARE TO BE 
DONE. It is also evident that such thinking, based only on memories, would vanish if 
there were no easy and immediate possibility for commonly understood attainable 
embodiment and identification. In this case legends are embodied in the space and 
activities of the sauna. The dominant elements are the keris stove, sauna whisk and 
steam. Without them the action would be physically impossible. Constant repetition 
of same acts creates a powerful ritual that is acquired already from an early age, in 
childhood, before self-reflection. 


This ritual relationship would not appear amongst just any meanings and the place of 
their embodiment. These meanings have to be particularly important and 
psychologically intense. In most traditional cultures thoughts of birth and death have 
some of the most important meanings. These are the major junctions which take 
place in the existence of a human being. The tension arising from the indeterminacy 
of transcendence is the primary source of the formation of this sacredness. Once 
again, in the sauna space the following happened: 
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THE BEGINNING OF LIFE —a black stork brought the soul from Toonela, 

THE BEING OF LIFE — we hear that a person is as though “reborn” after the sauna, 
IMPORTANT CHANGES IN LIFE — the celebration of birth, marriage, and healing of 
sickness, 

THE END OF LIFE — a dying person was taken to the sauna and the black stork took 
the soul back to Toonela. 


These are the existential moments of being. From the constant movement of time 
and floating space these moments can be separated as meaningful singular points. 
Certain distinct moments of time and space, which are connected and have a certain 
meaning through fixed ideas in oral tradition, are emphasised or glorified in the 
otherwise continuous flow of time and space. These different aspects of the 
tripartite system support and generate each other: 

1) there is a concept of the everlasting and sacred in oral tradition, 

2) this concept is magnified by existential moments of time, e.g., birth, purification 
and dying, 

3) this concept is related to certain physical spaces or locations. 


These phenomena can be described as a structure. There is a specific locus 
surrounded by mental (known) tension. Let us call the dominant element a place and 
its effect on people a setting. The place, no doubt, belongs to objective reality and is 
separated from the rest of the space by functional acts related to existential 
moments of time that are periodically aimed at the place. The setting of the place 
belongs to subjective reality, since there is nothing in the space itself to mark the 
exceptionality and significance of the place. The meaning of it is carried on only by 
collective cultural tradition. Here we come to a closed circle: the place would not 
function as the dominant element without the setting and the meaning of the setting 
would not last without the place and its periodical functions. The formation of such a 
system takes a very long time and is the result of a gradual process that eventually 
gains conservative stability. The basis of this stability is probably a continuous oral 
tradition. It is difficult to change this structure since it has been secured on the level 
of language and meaning. Thus the tradition reproduces itself also unconsciously, 
out of the reach of everyday knowledge. 


Let us call the connection between the mode of thinking and the experience of space 
A MEANINGFUL SPACE STRUCTURE. It involves both - the space as objective reality 
together with cultural experience of social consciousness - on equal terms and in a 
complementary form. 


THE MEANINGFUL SPACE STRUCTURE OF THE SAUNA LEADS US TO THE LIMINALITY 
OF A NEW QUALITY — TO THE THRESHOLD BETWEEN THE REAL AND MYTHICAL 
WORLDS. THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PLACE AND ITS SETTING BRINGS FORTH THE 
SACRED TRANSCENDENCE OF THE “OTHERWORLDLINESS” TO EVERYDAY REALITY, 
BINDING THEM IN COMPLEMENTARY UNITY. 
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3.2. THE SACRED LIMINALITY OF THE SAUN AS THE MOULDER OF MEANINGFUL 
STRUCTURE OF SPACE IN THE FARMSTEAD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


The same functions as well as the same locus of the primordial winter sauna and 
threshing house inevitably combine together the meaningful space structures of 
sauna and living space as well. The “saunaity” of a living space makes also the later 
living house sacred. 
The spirits of dead people could visit their homes also after death and 
usually it happened at the soul’s visiting time. This was the time of 
silence and one’s own folks were received graciously. Visiting spirits lived 
at that time or permanently in the loft, above rooms and always in 
darkness. In the evening good food, like porridge with butter, was put up 
there and the spirits were then invited to eat with the words: “Peep, 
Peep, come to take!”...All in all it is said that all kinds of spirits (ghosts) 
live in the loft and above rooms. Therefore a brave heart is needed to go 
up there alone at night. For children these places are scary enough. No 
such stories are told about the lofts of other buildings and even cowards 
go up there (/gal puul oma juur 1989:103). 


Following the developmental logic of the farmstead’s architectural genesis, a 
question about the presumable analogy of the meaningful space structure arises. It 
would be logical to see that if the sequence of spatial development — primordial 
sauna > primordial house > threshing house > sauna, granary, barn, shed, etc. — 
sustains functional and formal unity, we could find an embodiment of sanctity 
proceeding from the primordial sauna also to other farmstead buildings. 


Once again mythology gives us an important clue: 
Uku’s box (Uku vakk) usually stood in the corner of a storeroom behind 
the door and very seldom elsewhere. According to the records from 
Tarvastu, every farmstead had Uku’s box and it was sacred to everybody 
(Eisen 1920:64). 


Later the box was used also with the name T6nn (Tony). This is a direct indication of 
a Christian name form in a pagan phenomenon. The names Tonis and Tdnn are 
derivations from St. Antonius — the protector of cattle. Uku or Ténn’s box was an 
ordinary oval wooden box with a lid. One “tenth” of all the farmstead’s income was 
put into that box: for example, freshly harvested corn, a few drops of sweet mead, 
part of the spinning, some wool and cloth. Uku’s box was a peculiar holder of the 
farm’s wealth and luck and therefore offerings were made to it. Even in the first half 
of the 19th century T6nn’s box was found in the shady corner of storerooms or up in 
lofts in Parnu county. The latest record of such a box from Vandra is from the year 
1873 (Habicht 1977:90;). Jaan Jung describes the contents of Uku's box thus: 
Only 40 years ago within the borders of Jaarja Peedu farm an 6nne wakk 
(luck-bringing box) or ndiakott (witch’s bag) was hanging on trees, set up 
in all four quarters of the horizon, so that no outside troubles or bad luck 
could enter the farm area. These bags contained all kinds of stuff like 
meat, grease, butter, wool, hair, feathers, corn, flax, shreds of cloth and 
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money; everything mixed up, stinking and rotting (Jung 1898:54; Jung 
1897:33-34). 


Along with the offerings, wishes or prayers were made. In dialects Uku’s box is called 
a toive vakk — a request box. Toivutama means in the Estonian dialect “vowing” or 
“promising” (/gal puul oma juur 1989:14). In Finnish it means “asking” or “wishing”. 


Similar mental ordering of space can be seen in the case of granaries that had a fore 

room where a hand mill was kept. As one of the most important agricultural tools, 

the hand mill must also have been connected to magic. 
If you bring a puppy from the village, it has to be put through a trouser 
leg or “animal’s leash” three times, hung over the stove’s mouth or put 
onto the hand mill, then make three turns and throw it up to the stove 
loft (smoke screen) — this will make it into a “good mean” dog (/gal puul 
oma juur 1989:78). The custom of worshiping and making offerings to 
the hand mill are probably continued in the later mill rituals. It is told that 
in line with old customs several millers held offering feasts once a year 
and these were held on January 17 (St. Anthony's Day — Tonisepdev). A 
billy goat or a ram was killed for the feast, beer was made and the whole 
family ate from the millstone in the mill (sometimes naked) (Jung 
1897:38). 


There are records from the region of Setu (Southeast Estonia) of particular wooden 
dolls called Peko, which were kept in granaries. 


But the sacred places and settings were not always in or around the buildings. 
Special places of sacrifice, called offering gardens (ohvri aiad) were located outside 
the farmstead houses. 
Offering gardens were small, empty areas of land surrounded by a strong 
fence, situated near the house. All sorts of offerings were given there. 
The first bite of everything was to be placed there (Jung 1897:38). 


In conclusion, it can be said that similar meaningful space structure like that of the 
sauna can be found within storerooms and in the surroundings of the farm. There is 
a certain place, like Uku's box, that is given its importance by the offerings placed 
into it. The offering, such as is evident in cases of Uku's box, the hand mill and 
offering gardens, is an important significant act. Its accomplishment - throwing or 
placing an offering, setting or leaving it in a sacred place - resembles the throwing of 
salt and water on steam-stones piled in the sauna stove, the keris. 


The contemplation of offerings as a significant act gives the meaningful space 
structure much broader boundaries than the farm or the threshing-house. 
All separate places of offering - sacred groves, sacrificial stones, offering 
gardens, Uku’s and TOnn’s boxes, etc. - are represented by famous 
ahikotus’ from Tarvastu. In the village of Ménnaste coppices could have 
been ahikotus, in other places it was in the form of a single tree or even a 


T ahikotus has a synthetic meaning of ruins or the place of a stove. 
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bush. Often stones, stone piles or ruins close to a sacred tree or bush are 
called ahikotus. Usually the place for offerings was in one of the home- 
yard corners or it could have been a pile of stones in the garden, but less 
frequently it was located outside, in a cattle enclosure, meadow or 
riverbank. In some places ahikotus existed in the form of a large stone, in 
some other place it could have been a pile of stones resembling the 
stones of sauna stove. Ahikotus were the places where offerings were 
made on special occasions and sometimes every day. On important days 
like April 23, Juiripdev (St. George’s Day) or January 17, Ténisepdev (St. 
Anthony’s Day) offerings were made very eagerly. The offerings that 
elsewhere were put into Uku/T6nn’s box or taken to sacrificial stones or 
groves, were here given to ahikotus. During the “evening of souls’ 
return” ahikotus had to receive cooked meat or dumplings; at the 
beginning of “the time of souls’ return” barley porridge was offered...In 
Paistu, such a stone pile is called a Ténisemdgi (St. Anthony's Hill), i.e., 
grove altar. In Jaara, sacrifices were made to stone ruins...A remnant of 
these sacrifices can be seen in the act of throwing a piece of dough into 
the embers of the hearth before the bread is baked (Eisen 1920:100; 
105). 

In the Olustvere County near the village of Onniste, there is a beautiful 
steep bank facing the morning side of the village. It is called a grove bank 
and a huge spring runs from under it towards the morning (side). 
Enormous, old and everlasting ash trees grow on the steep bank side. 
They are 6-7 feet in diameter and their upper parts have been broken by 
storms. These ash trees are also called grove trees. Under the trees, on 
the grove bank’s northern side stands a huge stone, called T6nn’s box, 
and offerings were put on it in the old days. The offerings made to T6nn’s 
box were taken from newly harvested corn, some fresh milk from each 
cow and some meat of each slaughtered animal. It was done with the 
words: “T6nn, have your share!” This custom existed only 90 years ago 
(Jung 1898:222). 

In the village of Mustla in Purdi County, the place of offerings was called 
a “grove sauna” (Jung 1910:28). 


Thus all the offering places merge into one inseparable whole known by the name 
AHIKOTUS, which in dialect means the place of a stone. This amalgamation is so 
strong that the same name refers to many different objects in space. Nevertheless 
they are all connected by the act of offering and the semantic sameness of their 
names. This meaningful space structure covers most of the surroundings of the 
threshing-house and sauna. It also activates the places and settings on the level of 
village or county, as seen in the old descriptions of Jung and Eisen. The offerings 
were made on a large scale; PLACES and their SETTINGS became activated 
everywhere. 


The Estonian word koht (place) offers another possibility for wider speculation 


connected to primordial buildings and thought. Dialectic forms of the word koht 
have a very similar sound to other words: KODU (home), KAIMA (to go) and KODA 
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(koht in dialects is kotus; kodus (at home) is kotu and kodos; from kodunt (from 
home) kottu is derived; kodune (domestic) is kodane; kdima is kodama, kotsima and 
kotserdama; kohas is kottan, being also the illative of koda (Vdike murdesonastik | 
1982:286, 285, 248, 247). 


It is remarkable that the place of offering is called AH/KOTUS, which in light of these 
aforementioned notions means “the place of a stove”, “the place of home”, “the 
place of going”. Ahervare also means “the ruins of a house, which has burnt down”, 
so that the ruins of the stove are still standing. If we take into account the fact that 
anyone who passed such ruins had to make an offering (otherwise bad luck would 
follow him or her), we can see an evident link to the reality of transcendence. 
Sacrifices were also made to waste mounds, which tended to spring up in places of 
accidents. The object of offering may have been a stone, a branch or a broken 
implement — in this way a waste mound gathered volume. Much more important 
than the similarity to waste mounds is the connection of several places of offerings 
to stones or stone piles. There is a vast amount of literature mentioning places of 
offerings to stones.® 


At this point it is interesting to make reference to connections between the offering 
place, sacred grove and burial site. A sacred grove was usually an oak forest or some 
other remarkable forest clump, where forefathers and gods were honoured. 
Until very recent times groves were held so sacred that no grass was 
scythed from there, no berries picked or branches cut and no animals 
were ever let in there...Every village, but also separate farms, had their 
own grove trees (Eisen 1919:239; 240). Peasants, who are not afraid of 
discovery and the predetermined punishment, willingly bury their dead 
in such places (groves) (Eisen 1920:39, quotation from Hupel 1774-1782). 
In 1586, on the threat of severe punishment, peasants in Karuse were forbidden to 


8 We will summarise here the recollections Jung gathered from people: 

RUINS OF VOWS: Whenever a long journey or a difficult job was undertaken, a stone was put in the place and it was sworn that 
this would be if the oath-taker returned from the journey in good health or if the work was done. It was to be done this way as 
long as one lived and the whole family was also meant to do it. No one is buried inside such mounds. 

RUINS OF REMORSE: If someone had done something evil or had killed a person, then for the rest of his life he had to put a 
stone on that place to repent of his sin. These could be also ruins where every sinner took a stone whenever he had sinned. 
RUINS OF COMMEMORATION: If an important thing had been forgotten, then in memory of that a stone was thrown to cairns 
(a pile of stones in a field), just as Jacob and Laban did when they left each other on the road as a testament that they would not 
be evil to each other because they had made peace. 

WASTE (RUBBISH) HILLS: Every passer-by had to throw stones, sticks or something else to the place where a man had been 
killed. That is the reason why piles of stones or rubbish have emerged there... 

CHAPEL HILL: They are often also called church hills. These names could imply their Christian origin, but this is not true. 
These have been places for offering and cremation in pagan times. 

PLACES OF OFFERING AND SACRIFICE OR UKU’S STONES: 

Places of sacrifice are often located on such mounds where the soil is full of small stones, but in the middle of it stands a huge 
stone. Sacrificial or Uku’s stones are big rocks, the tops of which have usually been levelled or made hollow. They often stand 
near groves...Offering gardens seemed to serve each family and farm separately. These were small places surrounded by strong 
fences. All kinds of offerings were made: newly harvested crops, bread, meat, soup, beer, cloth and wool. No animal could step 
there. 

In the field of Jaarja Jérwe farm there are remains of an old oak tree. It is told that some time ago there were ruins where money 
was sacrificed. An old story tells of gold hidden under the trunk of that oak tree. 

Only 40 years ago there was a sacrificial garden in the yard of the Uuluta farm in Talli parish. Newly harvested crops, fresh meat, 
money, etc. were thrown into the garden. No one was allowed to enter this garden. 

In the field of Wahenurme Mansion at Raadi there stands a plain stone with a hollow in it. Even now grain and money is 
sacrificed there. 

In the village of Eesalu, at Wolla parish, on a stone hill, there stands a huge stone called a sacrificial stone; offerings are made to 
this stone. Offerings were made there only 20 or 30 years ago. The stone is said to have a hollow in it filled with water. It was 
believed that this water had always been there, not that it had been poured there. Yet it is possible that water was offered as a 
sacrifice there, otherwise it would have dried away in the daytime (Jung 1898; 1910). 
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bury dead in the forest and fields (Vahtre 1987:116, quotation from Kdpp 1959). 
When | searched the stone mounds near JOgewa farm, | did not find that 
any dead had been burnt there or ashes put inside cairns, as nothing was 
found from there. An old story goes that these burrows have been 
important offering places where people from far and near came to make 
offerings (Jung 1898:163). 

Offerings made the place sacred and allowed for communication with natural forces 

and forefathers over transcendental borders. The essence of these important places 

can be illustrated by their continuity in time, despite the changing form of the 
elements of space. Ancient groves and grove trees have transformed into stone 
columns, stone crosses, chapels and even churches: 
In the protocol of V6nnu church attendance from 1880, there are 
complaints about people who circle around the church naked and 
sacrifice wax animals on the 25" of July (St. Jacob’s Day). Pastors have 
been given strict orders to end such sacrifices (Eisen 1920:139). 

Also, at present there is a custom to place crosses on Cross Hill on the island of 

Hiiumaa. The form of this custom is very simple — something is to be given or left to 

the place and it is also the place to open a bottle of beer, sometimes also a sacred 

drink. 


No doubt, such transformation was connected to other sacred places like springs, 
sacrificial stones and sacred trees in nature. The significance of the surroundings did 
not vanish when the dominant object perished. Instead, the setting actualised the 
place again and spread to the surroundings. The sanctity became an abstract in 
space and its only actuality was “being-there”. New objects “gathered” the 
sacredness that WAS KNOWN TO BE THERE. If we now take a look at the living house 
and sauna in light of what was discussed here, we might imagine our forefathers’ 
attitudes towards surroundings: the farmhouse, village and forest were full of such 
remarkable PLACES AND THEIR SETTINGS. 


The dialect word AHIKOTUS shows how densely the places described above are 
related to transcendence, metaphysical reality and the process of its actualisation — 
the offering. In the term AH/KOTUS, linguistic, visual and spatial aspects of the grove, 
grove altar, sacrificial stone, offering garden, waste mound, pile of granite, ruins of 
stones, ruins of stoves, TOnisemagi, and keris stove intertwine in an inseparable 
whole. The most evident joint between them is the custom of offering. 


Offering itself was connected to promises and vows — to the WORD: 

Ancient Estonians, careful and penny-wise people, vowed to make 
offerings only when something at stake had worked out in favour of the 
one who had made the vow. The vow had to please the one behind the 
success and the vow-maker did not risk anything. If it did not work out, 
nothing had to be sacrificed. But if it worked out, the vow-maker had to 
keep his promises and make sacrifices; an honest man is as good as his 
word!...The people of Saaremaa made their promises mostly near stones. 
These stones were called “the ruins of vows”. The pledge-taker took a 
stone to the ruins as if to affirm his vows (Eisen 1920:141). 
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A certain link between various places of offering can be seen in the way sacrifices 

were carried out — they were usually done naked: 
Sacrifices to AH/IKOTUS at Tarvastu were made in summer and usually 
performed naked...Women were naked when they cleaned the springs or 
made offerings there...Those who started to make a T6nn’s box took off 
their clothes...The custom of making offerings naked is described by 
Hupel at VanamOisa Risti church in 1774: “Infertile women have been 
seen dancing nude around church walls, others have been drinking and 
wandering around in forests” (Eisen 1920:139). 
There is a mineral spring in Ahke farm’s pasture in Igawere village at 
Penningi parish. The spring is located in a boggy land and it is a rather 
muddy hollow. Yet it is full of magical power that can heal most illnesses. 
This water is not to be taken away from the spring but those who are sick 
should be taken to the spring. They should be naked in the spring for half 
an hour and after that they will soon recover. 
In the lands of Rawila Mansion there is a sacrificial spring to which 
money, potatoes, beans, clothes and all kinds of crops have been 
sacrificed. Healing water taken from there has always helped... In cases 
of boils, eczema and other such diseases people should go into the spring 
naked and all their problems will soon be gone (Jung 1898;1910). 


We need not really add that sauna-going takes place in the nude, of course, and 
sometimes men and women together. 


Looking at the meaningful space structure on the level of nature, together with the 
history of habitation and ethnic background, a comparison arises between artificial 
space and forest. The lifestyle of forest people and their centuries-old understanding 
of springs, trees and stones as important landmarks, made people look for similar 
safety in the environment. It was built with the same experience of space. 


IN THAT WAY THE MEANINGFUL SPACE STRUCTURE, CONNECTING SPACE AND MAN, 
COULD BE THE MANIFESTATION OF PRIMORDIAL FOREST CULTURE. THE 
MEANINGFUL SPACE STRUCTURE IS ALSO A LINK BETWEEN THE ORAL TRADITION 
AND A CONTINUOUS WAY OF BUILDING, EXPLAINING THE LONG TRADITION AND 
SUSTAINABILITY OF ARCHAIC PEASANT ARCHITECTURE. 


3.3. SACRED LIMINALITY OF ENVIRONMENT AS THE UNIFYING COMPONENT OF FIELD 
AND FOREST CULTURE 


The etymology of the Estonian dialect offers yet another layer for speculation. The 
dialect word in Estonian for “offering”, ahtma, is to be considered even more 
important than the visual and denotational similarity of sacred places. Let us have a 
closer look at the possibilities to enlarge the field of its meaning. 


The verb ahtma signifies the act of placing crops on the poles for drying in a 
threshing-house. Through this root word in Estonian and Finnish, nearly all the 
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elements and objects related to offerings, which we discussed above, are united into 
manifold linguistic and semantic hierarchies: 


AHTMA - “to put crops on the drying poles to dry”. 

AHE — “the crop that is put on the poles to dry” (Oigekeelsussonaraamat 1960). 

The word ahe has some rather remarkable meanings. First of all it means ahu, ahi 
(“dry and high ground with a thin layer of soil’; “stove”) and also ahte, ahe, ahtme 
(the forms of which are atus and ahu). The last meaning of ahe is “to put the crop 
down for threshing” (Wiedemann 1923). Ahe declines as follows: ahe, ahu, AHJU, 
AHJU, AHJUS, AHJUL, ahus, ahud, ahude, ahja, ahudesse, ahudes, ahudel (|gal puul 
oma juur 1989:99). The central part of this line of declinations means: “the stove”, 
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“in the stove”, “on the stove”. 


THE CROP, THE PLACE WHERE IT IS HARVESTED, DIFFERENT PRODUCTS MADE OF 
THE CROP AND THE STOVE ARE CONNECTED IN THE SAME ROOT WORD. 


AHENDOS, AHTAM and AHTUM are the dried crops on the threshing floor. 

AHTUS is a part of the threshing room. 

Ahe is the same as “in ahu” and in this way AHUVARE and AHUVARS are formed, 
meaning “the ruin of the crop on a threshing floor” and “the shaft of the crop ona 
threshing floor (ruins)”. These two terms are the same as ahervare, ahervarre, 
ahjuvare and ahjuvarre. The “ruin” or “shaft” is again connected to a “stove” or “pile 
of stones”. 


AHER and AHERMIK mean “a pile or a hill of stones” (Vdike murdesonastik | 1982:20- 
23). 
In a parish at Muraste, in the pasture of Tonise farm, there is a long hill 
slope that is called Ahtamaamde (the word can be translated to English 
as “Ahta-land-hill”) and bones of the dead have been found in this hill 
(Jung 1989:206). 
AHTANTA means in Finnish “to pack full, to fill” and ahtaan means “into something 
narrow or slender”. 
AHTE is in Finnish “a hill’s edge, slope, precipice, mound, hill’s king”. The latter has 
some resemblance to Estonian — TONISEMAGI (St. Anthony’s hill). 
AHDINKO (ahdistettu) means in Finnish “pressed, suppressed, in a depressed mood” 
and ahdistus is “pressing, squeezing, fear, distress.” It could be that in this context it 
means the “pressure of otherworldly reality” in actual feelings. Also, the Estonian 
words ahastus (distress) and ahistus (oppression, harassment, even rape) describe 
the brush with transcendence. 
AHTOS in Finnish is ahe in Estonian — “a section of grain drying on the drying poles”. 
AHTE in Finnish means “a slope, a hill”. 
AHERTAA in Finnish means “to work hard, to try the best you can, to struggle, to 
exert oneself”. Most likely the equivalent words in Estonian could be Ghinal and 
ahinal (with enthusiasm). Finnish ahkera is “eager, diligent”. 
AHJO is “a forge’s hearth, hearth or stove” (Soome-Eesti S6naraamat 1931). 
In the Estonian language the dialect word “POLMAS” means both an “old field” and a 
“place of a sacred grove and hill” (Jung 1898:93, Vdike murdes6nastik || 1989:275). 
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AHO is also “burn beating, assert field, a field, a place"(Soome-Eesti S6Gnaraamat 
1931). 


The Estonian equivalent of this word could be AHU, a dialect word from East-Viru 
County in Estonia. Even in the first decades of this century, the “slash and burn” 
method and burn beating were used at Ahuotsa (the end of AHU — a village near 
Piilse). In this local dialect the analogue of ahe is ahu. Ahu means both crops that 
have been put up on poles to dry and grain that is on the floor, when it is threshed. 
Hence, different forms of grain did not change their name. At present, the word vili 
(grain) also denotes those crops found on straw stalks in fields as well as those which 
are already in granaries. 


An interesting synthesis of these meanings comes to us from 1894, when in Paistu 
the following legend of Jesus doing threshing work was written down. Jesus came at 
night to a farm, where the crop for threshing was ready and dry. In the morning he 
and the Apostles were asked to help do the work. When the master ordered the 
horse to be brought to walk on the crops, Jesus said: 
“Let it be; | can manage without the horses”. After that he set fire to the 
crops not yet threshed. The threshing floor was in full flames. Jesus 
walked around the fire, and using a stick, kept the fire in order saying: 
“Here, here, never go to the ceiling”. So Jesus threshed the grain with 
fire, and the seeds, chaff and dust were in different piles (/ga/ puul oma 
juur 1989:208-209). 
After that Jesus repeated the same action, but this time an accident occurred and 
the whole house burnt down. When the farmer started to build a new house, he 
found a great fortune whilst digging the foundation. 


A simpler and more unified vision of the fire sacrifice connected to harvesting work 
and the magic of the place of accident, wrapped in Christian iconography, is difficult 
to imagine. 


The fire as a sacrificial element is also seen in the destroying of Uku’s box — being 

necessary as it probably rotted very quickly: 
In some places the contents of T6nn’s box were burnt... In Saarde village 
offerings were burned in “T6nn’s stove”. It is not exactly known how 
often the contents of the bushel were burnt. In summer it was probably 
done quite often, because of the smell. The offerings were probably 
always burnt in “Tonn’s box-stove”, when taken there. Sometimes the 
fire itself was brought to the box (Eisen 1918:81). 


THE KERIS STOVE, THRESHING WORK, STONE MOUND, GRAIN, FIELD AND BURNING 
OF FOREST FOR FIELD-MAKING ARE ALL CONNECTED TO OFFERINGS ON THE LEVEL 
OF SIMILAR OBJECTS, WORDS AND MEANINGS. We can see the tripartite 
composition of this structure: object, name and meaning. 


The triangle seems to operate due to the intensity of transcendental 
“otherworldliness” and it is space-oriented. Whenever one corner of the triangle is 
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lost AS A CONSCIOUS ELEMENT, it is generated by the other two corners as THE 
UNCONSCIOUS ELEMENTS in the system. With the passing of time, it has become 
totally subconscious, but the relationship of meanings forms and gives structure to 
life. That is why we believe it has been in a condition of preservation up to our time 
on the hidden levels of language and mentality. 


Based on these suggested connections, we propose the following abstract 
speculation on the development of the hidden Estonian mental structure: 


Forest people SACRIFICED the most valuable part of their world - THE FOREST - to 
make fields for harvesting. The burning of the cut forest was the FIRST mighty act of 
sacrifice that blessed the field. Drying and threshing was the SECOND act of sacrifice 
that blessed the threshing house (REH/ building) or winter sauna, which must have 
been holy already before it was HOME. The baking of bread in the stove was the 
THIRD sacrifice that blessed the KERIS STOVE. All of this can be found in the same 
simple acts of offerings and fire. We can see it celebrated even in burial grounds, 
frequently found in fields, where the dead were sent to the other world, not at all 
surprisingly, on a pile of stones similar to Keris: 
A peculiar example of this is found in the only place in which cremation 
has so far been discovered in the Baltic region. The fact that a 
rectangular hearth of stones (150 x 65 cm) was discovered under a spot 
of ashes in untouched soil is quite surprising. About 20 cm of the edge is 
made of big splits of granite. The rest of the hearth is filled with stones 
the size of two fists... The hearth seems to be related to the burning site. 
Based on the results of cremation research in locations found in central 
and western Lithuania, it seems true enough that these structures filled 
with broken stones and coal had a certain function in the rituals of 
cremation...Such burnt pieces of stones have been found in Estonian 
burial places and they indicate that the dead have been burnt on such 
stone beds. In North Estonia, where lime has been found in cairns with 
the remains of dead bodies, the bodies must have been burnt on 
limestone beds. It is no accident that such a place high on Rakke Hill was 
chosen for cremations. An exceptionally broad view opens from there to 
the surroundings (Moora 1970:137). 


From the point of view of this research the citation above surely describes the final 
point in the chain of PLACES and SETTINGS. All space is covered with different 
settings of the same meaning-structure. They do not form hierarchic chains, but are 


scattered all around in a forest-like way. 


A SACRED BEING IS BORN, CONNECTING THE STRUCTURES OF LIFE, MIND AND 
SPACE. 


We would like to call this relationship the space of the mind. 
To some extent we can trace a similar structure even outside the space itself. Many 


investigators have mentioned the plainness, certain roughness and the lack of 
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decoration in Estonian architecture, furniture and farm implements. The only 
decoration of the threshing house is on the opening frames on both ends of the high 
roof. Needless to say that was the place though which ghosts and souls entered the 
house. It was also believed that by being close to the opening, magical powers 
increased (Habicht 1977:14). Sometimes iron tools were placed there to keep ghosts 
away. Research has revealed that the use of ornamentation or markings is closely 
related to sacred objects or implements used on festive occasions and in sacrifice, 
such as garments, Uku’s box, a dowry chest, beer cup, bride’s box, horse fittings, etc. 
The same applies to items that were considered to be important presents at birth 
and marriage, like cups, boxes and swords (Tihase 1974:238; Rank 1935:74). A 
certain relation between decoration and family marks on sacred implements can be 
seen in the form of the ornamentation. All elements are very abstract: often marks 
of unknown meaning appear and reality in the stylisation of fauna and flora are 
barely recognisable. 


Amongst the clothes worn, we believe that the woven belt, which was wrapped 

several times around the body, had the most precise meaning in similarity to the 

sacred structure: 
When making the oval dowry chest, the decoration was made on the lid 
and box together, wrapped around the dowry chest like a belt (Tihase 
1974:231). More important than any other part of the suit for women, as 
well as for men, was the belt...People believed the belt gave power to the 
body and helped with heavy labour, which is why it was kept on even 
during the night. The belt was also believed to have magical influence in 
healing and casting spells...ln bridal ceremonies the belt was an 
important attribute as well as a valued present (Rank 1935:100). 


In connection to marriages and bridal ceremonies, another link between harvesting 

culture and offerings can be mentioned and that is the importance of beer. It is quite 

certain that it was considered to be a sacred drink. 
In Oru Mansion, there is Hiiealune (“under the grove”), where big trees 
grow. When on important days beer was made, it was thrown to the 
trees and animals were fed with used crops (Jung 1989:76). In Muhu, the 
bride coming to her new home had to throw beer on the stove and 
threshold...In East Estonia, especially around Kodavere, we know that a 
bridal beer cup was decorated with one or more belts (V6ti 1986:6). 

Even the word in dialect for “beer”, kahi, shares a common root with AHI, which was 

previously analysed. 


Having only schematically investigated the handicrafts, we still see the presence of a 
meaningful space structure, where the element of PLACE has been taken by 
ornamentation or the owner’s mark and the SETTING is created through existential 
events and sacrifice. 


The discovery of the same elements in farm buildings, the environment and 


handicrafts allows the possibility of interpreting the essential feature of Estonian 
architecture thus: 
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THE PASSIVE, RATIONAL AND THING-LIKE VISIBLE WORLD IN ESTONIAN PEASANT 
ARCHITECTURE IS COMPLEMENTED BY THE ACTIVE, ILLUSORY AND MENTAL WORLD 
OF MAGIC. VISIBLE SIMPLICITY IS COMPLEMENTED BY INVISIBLE COMPLEXITY. THE 
LIMINALITIES IN NATURE, HISTORY AND BUILDING BRING FORTH THE LIMINALITIES 
IN CULTURE, LANGUAGE AND MENTALITY. 


THE SACRED PAGAN MEANINGFUL SPACE STRUCTURE SURVIVED AS A MODEL OF 
THE WORLD IN THE ESTONIAN CULTURE UP UNTIL THE 18TH CENTURY, WHEN THE 
MODERN CULTURAL MODEL EMERGED. IN ARCHITECTURE, THE SPACE STRUCTURE 
IN THE PEASANT THRESHING HOUSE SURVIVED UP UNTIL THE 20TH CENTURY, 
APPROXIMATELY 1000 YEARS, AND LOST ITS IMPORTANCE ONLY WITH THE CHANGE 
IN HARVESTING ECONOMY AND THE EMERGENCE OF PROFESSIONAL ARCHITECTS. 
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